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[Address Concluded.} 


ples before us, shall we succumb to an unholy public opin- 
ion, founded in the,ove of gain? Shall we turn our backs 
upon the cause of suffering humanity because public opin- 
ion frowns uponus? No! Never!! 

Mr. President, Rev. J. A. Collins has told us that he came 
up here flush with the expectation, ‘that the brethren from 
the North would put their foot on abolitionism and crush it.”? 
And have we yet to learn, sir, that free discussion is not to 
be put down in this way? When ycucan put your foot 
on one of the burning mountains and smother its fires— 
when you can roll back the current of the thundering 
falls of the Niagara--or stop the sun in his cuurse, you 
may then begin to think about ‘crushing abolitionism??! 
Sir, the die is cast-—the daysof the captivity of our coun- 
try are numbered! THEIR REDEMPTION IS WRITTEN IN 
HEAVEN !! 

Any action which this conference may take on this sub- 
ject—will give to abolitionism both strength ana stability. 
It cannot be voted down,—it cannot be persecuted down— 
it has braved public epinion and mob-law too Jong to think 
of yielding now to votes of censure. Any resolutions you 
may pass, for or against abolitionism, will bring it into no- 
tice, and set it on ahigher and firmer foundation. The 
resolutions of this conference may retard the emancipation 
of the slaves, but they cannot check abolition. If you 
would not contribute to the permanency and_ spread of 
abolitionism, you had better practice on the suggestion of 
the brother from Ohio, (Kev. D. Young,) and ‘not touch 
it with your tongs.”? This he tells us, has been his 
course. But let it be remembered, that these arc the men 
who are to sit asour judges—men who, in point of exam- 
ination, and a knowledge of wkat they condemn, have not 
so much as touched it with their tongs—and yet they are 
prepared to express their “unqualified” disapprubation of 
that of which they acknowledge their entire ignorance! 
O, how strangely have we departed from the foot-steps of 
our fathers! 

Several of the speakers yesterday alluded to mobs——and 
expresed their fears for the personal safety of the two breth- 
ren who attended the abolition meeting last Tuesday—- 
but not a word fell from their lips in condemnation of 
mobs! No! Nota syllable! ! Sir, we are assured by the 
citizens of this place, that there will be no mob, unless the 
General Conference get it up! hope for the honor of 
the Conference, that we shall hear no more suggestions of 
this kind. Such suggestions, through the press and other- 
wise, have been the means of getting up the mobs which 
have so tecently disgraced various parts of our country. 

You have #lso been told, that one of our bishops, was, 
last year, almost driven from the chair, that the Conference 
might be turned into an abolition meeting. This, sir, isa 
very great mistake. The factsin the case are these. The 
N.H.Conference atits last session appointed a commit- 
tee on slavery—that committee reported—a motion was 
made to adopt the report—and the Bishop refused to put 
the motion, stating as his reason, that he did not think the 
adoption of the report would tend to the peace of the 
church. A motion was then made to go into a committee 
of the whole—the Bishop after a moment's reflection 
said, that it would be in order for the conference to do so. 
The conference then went into a committee of the whole, 
and adopted the report by a vote of 59 to 8—the Bishop 
jeaving the chair, and calling another brother to take it, 
So much for driving the Bishop from the chair, and turn- 
ing the Conference into an abolition meeting ! 

Brother Scott made a few additional remarks and took 
his seat having occupied about two hours in his speech- 
The moment he finished, as you well know, some half a 
dozen rose to reply—the floor was however obtained first 
by Rev. T. Crowder, of Virginia. An now dear breth- 
ren, [ wish to call your attention to an examination of some 
of the principal arguments which were adduced by brother 
Crowder, aud other speakers on the same side. These 
arguments you well recollect were not replied to on the 
floor of the General Conference. The abolitionists oc- 
cupied less than one third of the time which was 
consumed in the discussion——and the small portion of time 
which they did occupy seemed to give pain to a majority 
of the Conference. They did not therefore, think it best to 
insist on replying tothe speaker who followed brother 
Scott. I am however unwilling that their arguments, (if 
arguments they may be called) should pass unnoticeds 
and therefore embrace this method of addressing you, 

Brother Crowder commenced his speech with an at- 
tempt to defend slavery from the Bible. When will 
Christian Ministers cease to press into the service of slavery 
and sin, the Holy Scriptures? Before slave-holders and 
their apologists were so hard pressed by the abolitionists, 
it was generally admitted in all parts of the country, that 
slavery was wrong—but then it was thought there was no 
remedy. But since the great act of justice of the mem- 
orable first of August, 1834, was consummated—and 
ithhas been fully demonstrated, that it is safe to do rignt— 
slavery has at last taken refuge in the Bible! Yes; inthe 
nineteenth century, Christian ministers in the midst ofa 
Christian land, gravely attempt to make it appear that 
there isno moral wrong in holding and treating the human 

spe*ies as property—in exchanging them for sheep and 
cattle—in withholding frum them the Bible, and the 
knowledge of letters—in breaking up and separating fami- 
lies—and in all the other evils which the right of property 
implies. But from this retreat slavery will soun be cut off— 
its Bible advocates cannot long maintain their ground.— 
There is too much light and religious feelirg in the com- 


Munity to admit the possibility that the contest between’ 


slavery and the inspired writers can long rémain undecided, 
The triumph of truth is certain—and itis near. 

Brother Crowder is a stranger to me, and there is in his 
*ppearance something so. meek and Christianslike, that I 
could searcely believe my own eyes when I saw him stand 
“pand attempt to justify slavery from the Bible! But 
when I Teflect, that ministers of the gospel used to drink 
Tum, and think it right to do so, I cannot consent to un- 


conduct irreconcilable with the principles of the gospel.— 
Christian ministers. once justified” the foreign slave-trade, 
and the constitution of the United States directly licensed 
that traffic in human flesh for the space of twenty years! 
All civilized nations now pronounce that trade no better 
han piracy. And the time is not distant, when the tnfer- 
nal slave-trade will be viewed in the same light--and 
when slavery will not find an apologist professing the Chris 
tian name. To brother Crowder, Iam willing to award 
a spirit of candor and fairness. 1 wish I could say as 
much of all the speakers on the same side. 

For an answer to brother C’s Bible arguments I would 
refer you to brother Scott’s extract from the Synod of 
Kentucky, which I consider a ful! answer to him on that 
point. As however this view of the subject is at the 
present time, of great importance, I will add a few other 


considerations. We admit that 


‘‘ The Hebrews held some in servitude for a lim- 
ited period, by the special permission and direc- 
tion of God; and this permission was given on 
the very same ground, that a Hebrew was permit- 
ted to kill a man who had murdered his friend. 
(Num. xxxv. 19;) and he might do this without 
the process of atria]. And upon the same ground, 
the Jews were permitted to commence and carry 
on exterminating wars against the idolatrous na- 
tions around them. Hence we suppose, that it is 
as really wrong for any man in this age of the 
world, to take away the liberty of his innocent 
neighbor, or to withhold it from him in any way, 
without an express permission from God, as it 
would be for one to kill the murderer of his friend 
now, without the forms of law. 

Two thirds of all the servants in Israel were 
free at the end of six years; and the fiftieth year 
all were set free. There was no such thing as 
hereditary servitude among the Jews. 

But American slavery is perpetual, to the very 
last moment of the slave’s earthly existence, and 
by law it is entailed upon all of his descendants 
to the latest posterity. 

Jewish servitude was voluntary, except in those 
cases where it was the penalty annexed to crime. 

But American slavery is involuntary. No one 
who is now a slave in this land, was ever consult- 
ed, before his liberty was taken away, whether he 
would be a slave or fot; and if he had been, he 
could not have given his master a just and proper 
title to his body as his property. 

Under the Mosaic economy, servants might con- 
tend with their masters about their rights; and to 
despise the cause of such was considered a hein- 
ous crime. (See Job xxxi. 18.) 

But here, in this land of Christians, slaves can 
make no contracts of any kind, they can have no 
legal right to any property ; all they have andare, 
belongs to their masters. 

The laws of Moses granted freedom to a ser- 
vant who had been cruelly treated. (See Ex. 
xxii. 26, 27.) 

But our Christian laws allow the master to pun- 
ish his slave, as much as he desires, and afford 
the slave no redress; nay, if the slave makes any 
resistance, the laws expressly justify the master 
in putting him to meet In Kentucky, ‘any ne- 
gro, mulatto, or Indian, bond or free,”’ who *‘shall 
at any time” even ‘‘lift his hand in oposition to 
ANY white person, shall receive THIRTY LASHES 
on his or her bare back, WELL LAID ON, by order 
of the Justice.” 

Servants were carefully protected among the 
Jews, in their domestic relations; so that hus- 
bands and wives, parents and their children must 
not be separated. And in case the mother did not 
get her freedom as soon as her husband, the chil- 
dren remained with her; and her master was 
bound to receive him to service again, in case he 
chose to live with his wife and children. ” 

But here, slaves are entirely unprotected in their 
social and domestic relations ; husbands and wives, 
parents and their children may be, and they are 
separated and parted forever, at the irresponsible 
will of the master. 

The laws of Moses secured to servants the ne- 
cessary means of instruction and ¢onsolation. 

But no such laws exist in this land; here the 
operation of the laws, tends directly to deprive the 
slaves of all **mental’’ and religious “instruction,” 
for their whole power is exerted to keep their 
slaves in the lowest kind of ignorance. ; 

The laws of Moses require every one to pity 
and love the stranger who might chance to come 
among the Jews, and under severe penalties they 
were forbidden to vex or oppress them in any way. 

Here the laws view every colored stranger as an 
enemy, and they consider him a slave until he 
proves his freedom. 

If a servant escaped from his master and fled 
to the land of Israel, the law of Moses commanded 
every one to protect him; and forbade any one to 
deliver such to his master again. 

But here, if a slave éscape from his master, and 
flee to any part of the United States, the law for- 
bids any one to protect him, and commands that he 
be delivered up to his master. 

The Mosaic law forbade man-stealing as the 
highest kind of theft, and condemned the perpetra- 
tor to suffer death as the penalty. 

But here thousands of legally free people of color 
have been stolen, and sold into hopeless and invol- 
untary servitude, as many are now every year, in 
this nation; and there is no law by which they can 
redress their wrongs.” 

Before American slavery can be justified from the fact 
that the Jews held servants it must be proved, 1. That we 
have the same Divine authority that they had—the same 
express permission. And 2. It must be shown that our 
slavery is like their servitude--neither of which can be 
done. There have been slaves in this country about two 
centuries—and when have they ever had a year of Jubilee 
or. general release? Four times fifty years have rolled 
aWay and found them still in bonds! 

Wehave heard it argued from high authority since 
we have been in this city, not indeed on the floor of the 
general conference, but else where, that though slavery is 
contrary to the original rights of man, yet is not forbid- 
den in the moral law. It was admitted to be contrary to 
the principles of the Gospel—and it was asserted that 
when those principles should be fully carried out, siavery 
would be doneaway. It was said that the moral law was 
designed not to restore the fallen, but to govern the inno- 
cent. Let this be admitted. Does it hence follow that 
innocent and holy beings are at liberty to enslave each oth- 
er, that there is nothing in the moral principl&s by which 
they are governed to prohibit them from roUbing each 
other of their original rights? Let us try to ascertain in 

the first place, what is expressly forbidden in the-moral 
law. Secondly, is. there nothing contrary-to the principles 
of the moral law, which, nevertheless, is nat expressly for. 





Chiistiunize all slave-holders, though I firmly believe their 


pr 


bidden. Thirdly, if slavery be contrary to the principles 


a 


” 


of Gospel, wherein do those principles differ from the 
principles of the moral law? But, fourthly, the principles 
of the mora] Jaw are not only still binding upon us, but we 
are emphatically under the Gospel. If, therefore, slavery 
be contrary either to the principles of the law or the Gos- 
pel, t¢ is sin! And if it be not contrary to the 
principles of either, how is the dissemination of the 
Gospel, and the carrying out of its principles to do it 
away? Suppose it should be said, thatdrunkenness is not 
expressly forbidden in the moral law—and yet that it is 
contrary to the spirit of the Gospel--and when the prin- 
ciples of the Gospel are fully carried out, drunkenness 
will be done away—-go on preaching the Gospel, and let 
drunkenness alone. By preaching against intemperance 
particularly, you interfere with the rights of property. 
Many of our citizens have invested large amounts in manu- 
facturing and vending distilled liquors. And besides it is 
a very “delicate and exciting” subject. Lecturing upon 
the subject will only have a tendency to irritate feel- 
ings, and make the matter worse. The principles of the 
Gospel when fully carried out, will gradually undermine 
and destroy the evil. We ought not to have any temper- 


because drunkenness and war are not expressly forbidden 
in the moral law, and the principles of the Gospel, when 
fully carried out, willdo them away. The same kind of 
reasoning may be applied to many other evils, but this is a 
mere play upon words, it is making nice distinctions where 
none exist. 4 

Brother Crowder told us, that there was a difference be- 
tween this country and England. True; but what of that? 
Slavery is slavery wherever it exists. Human rights are 
the same every where. Emancipation means the same 
thing in all parts of the world. The means through which 
slavery was abolished there, are the very same we are now 
pursuing here. The British government had the power to 
abolish slavery in the West India Islands—and our gov- 
ernment has the power to abolish it in the District of Co- 
lumbia and the territories. The British Parliament dia 
not abolish slavery till the people pretty generally through 
the kingdom called for it—and the people did not call for 
it, till the subject had been thoroughly discussed, and anti- 
slavery societies had been formed in all parts of the em- 
pire. And had it not been for incendiaries and fanat- 
ics, the English people had still been asleep. Slavery 
will be abolished in all those parts of our country where 
the general government has jurisdiction, as soon as public 
sentiment becomes sufficiently enlightened and wnited. 
And when the example is set by the nation, the states will 
not Jong hold out. But be this as it may, slavery in the 
District of Columbia and the territories is of sufficient im- 
portance to justify all the exertions which the abolitionists 
have made, and much more—and we should all be of the 
same opinion, if our wives and our children were among 
theslaves. I observed that brother Crowder and the other 
speakers on that side, found it very easy and convenient to 
pass over the question of slavery so far as it exists under 
the jurisdiction of the general government. 

Another objection which brother C. made against 
abolitionism was, that it was opposed to colonizationism. 
Abolitionists have no objections to any colored persons 
going to Africa who choose to go—and they would be glad 
to have the colony at Liberia prosper. And yet they are 
opposed to colonizationism, for the following reasons 
among others. 1. Colonization goes on the suppo- 
sition that the colored man has no righé to this 
country. 2. It asserts that they cannot be elevated 
here. 3. Itslanders the free people of color, and fosters 
an unholy prejudice against them. 4. It opposes eman- 
cipation, unless it be connected with expatriation. 5. In 
the south it commends itself to the interest of the slave- 
holder, and in the north it professes to be a gradual reme- 
dy for slavery—and yet it disclaims all connection with 
slavery. 6. It isan anti-abolition institution-—it persecutes 
and condemns the abolitionists. 7. Itdoes expressly jus- 
tify slavery. 8. Though it professes to colonize the free 
people of color with their own consent, yet it opensa wide 
door for coercion—and many who have been transported, 
have heen actually coerced away. All these, and many 
other points, equally objectionable, shall be proved on the 
General Conference floor, if desired, by extracts from the 
Monthly Repository, and from the pudlic addresses of 
the agents and officers of the society. Is it strange then, 
that abolitionists should have their objections to this so- 
ciety ? 
The speaker then stated, that the New England states 
were once engaged in the slave trade, and that many in the 
New England states made themselves rich by this traffic. 
Suppose we admit all this, yet what does that prove about 
the right or wrong of slavery——or the justice or injustice 
of immediate emaucipation? Can the south be justified 
in continuing to do wrong, because the north were once 
wicked ? 

Brother Crowder next affirmed that abolitionism was a 
violation of the compact. Here we are at issue. The same 
statement has been often made, but never proved. The 
terms of the compact contained no provision that the sub- 
ject of slavery should not be discussed in any part of the 

nion, or that congress should never abolish slavery where 
the general government has jurisdiction. Suppose the 
laws of Massachusetts sanctioned gambling in all its 
forms,and suppose also that the laws of the District of Co. 
lumbia sanctioned it; we never could have dreamed that 
South Carolina had violated the terms of the compact by 
lecturing against gambling, forming anti-gambling socie- 
ties, and petitioning congress to abolish gambling in the 
District of Columbia! And yet according to the southern 
doctrine, this would be an interference with our civil insti- 
tutions. 

Brother C. reminded us that according to the apostles 
doctrine, we ought to be subject to ** the powers that be” — 
but he forgot to mention the example of the apostles 
when “the powers that be” contravened the powers that 
were from above. In such a case they did not hesitate. 
& Whether it beright in the sight of God to hearken unto 
you more than unto God judge ye.” 

Brother C. stated that he had two slaves—was not cruel 
to them--they were well fed and clothed, they love us, and 
they wept when I left home to come to this conference. I 
believe this is all true. I donot think drother C, would 
hurt any body. There are undoubtedly many others who 
treat their slaves with considerable kindness. We have 
never pretended that all the slaves were cruelly treated, 
though there 4s it probably one such case as brother C’s. 
ina thousand. With a few exceptions, the slavesare- 
cruelly treated. Brdther C. admitted that there were 
Some instances of cruel.treatment. He was too honest to 
cover up that fact. But slavery in its mildest form: is sla 
very. And whiiean incalculable amount of injury does 
the example of such a good man as brother C. do to the 


Crowder holds slaves it cannot be wrong”—and thus his 
example will be imitated as a slave holder, but not as a 
benevolent man. | It is of little: consequence to us 
whether the man who robs us of our money be polite and 


ry is slavery. 


stitution—-and must of course be right. God, said he, 
has instituted perpetual, hereditary slavery—and therefore 


did exist sufficient to justify slavery aside from revelation 
then American slavery might be justified. But, 1. Ideny 
that God ever did institute perpetual hereditary slavery. 
2. I deny that there is any Scripture authority for Ameri- 
can slavery. Or, indeed, for any other slavery at the pres- 
enttime. 3. I deny that there are any circumstances in 
our country which can justify slavery. 

And if Mr. Wesley is right, then every slave holder is 
a man stealer. He says it is * impossible that any child 
of man should ever be born a slave.» Now there are 
60,000 children born of female slaves yearly--and if they 
are in the sight of God, as Mr. Wesley has said, born 


our country, and reduced to slavery. 

Brother Wynans next stated, that the abolitionists were 
shutting the door of the Gospel against the slaves-—that 
their movements made the planters very jealous, that in 
one or two instances missionaries had been turned away— 
and finally he thought the movements of the abolitionists 
were injuring the slave. Now if it were true, that the dis- 
cussion of this great doctrine of human rights stirs up in 
some few instances the bad passions of men to increase 
oppressions, yet this fact alone is not sufficient proof that the 
cause should be abandoned. This reasoning would have 
defeated the deliverance cf the children of Israel from 
Egyptian bondage—and our fathers from the British yoke. 
The present generation of slaves are not alone concerned, 
and especially the few who may be more severely treated 
in consequence of the movements of the present day. It 
is a question connected with the dearest interests of millions 
now on the stage, and of generations tocome. Iam fully 
of the opinion, that there are more instances where the 
slaves are treated better in consequence of the abolition 
movements, than there are where they are treated worse. 

A slave holder was asked not long since in the city of 
New York, whether the abolition movements were opera- 
ting unfavorably up-n the treatment of the slaves? He 
said*xo! We are obliged to treat them better; for now 
every eye and ear is open—we are more narrowly watched 
than we used to be.» But I will not insist that they are 
better treated, neither do 1 believe, that in general, 
they are worse treated. But admitting that all the ob- 
jections which have been urged to abolition are true, still 
the great question, to be decided, is, whether slavery be 
sin or not. If it be sin, the path of duty before every 
Christian is plain. The promulgation of the doctrines of 
the reformation were connected with ‘the shedding of 
blood; but had Luther been influenced by the modern 
doctrine of expediency, where should we have been? Had 
the signers and defenders of the declaration of indepen- 
dence been under the influence of this principle of expe- 
dieney, where would our liberties have now been. 

I fear we have nearly lost sight of slavery, except as it 





complaisant or otherwise. Robbery is robbery, and slave 


Rev. W. Wynans stated that slavery was a divine in- 


it isright under all circumstances. If circumstances ever 


throats will be cut, and our buildings will be burned.” So 
they said, and so many believed. But what has been the 
result, Let the Antigua newspaper, together with an eye 
and ear witness answer the question. The above named 
paper of the 7th of Aug. 1834, speaks thus :— 


“The great doubt is solved—the alarming prog’ 
nostications of the advocates of slavery falsified— 
the highest hopes ofthe negroe’s friends fulfilled, 
and their pledge honorably redeemed. A whole 
people, comprising thirty thousand souls, have 
passed from slavery into freedom, not only without 
the slightest irregularity, but with the solemn and 
decorous tranquility of the Sabbath.. A week has 
nearly elapsed, and although all eyes and ears are 
open, and reports spread rapidly, we have not heard 
of a single act of insolence, insubordination or vi- 
olence committed by any one of them, under false 
and licentious notions of freedom,” 

From the same paper, of the 15th August: <‘It 
is with the highest satisfaction we announce, that 
we know of, and believe that there is no gang of 
laborers in the island, which has not returned to its 
accustomed employment.” 

So that two weeks after the slaves were “let 





ance or peace societies, Or any lectures on those subjects, | free—then there are so many children stolen yearly in | joose.?? instead of begging and stealing, they were 
bf 2 


all quietly at work. 

We quote from the same paper of the 21st Aus 
gust: 

‘“‘The third week of freedom will close with this 
day, and again we are bound to express our grati- 
tude and praise to the Divine goodness, for the 
perfect peace and tranquility which the island en- 
joys. Not the least symptom of insubordination 
has manifested itself'any where; and the daily ac- 
counts from all quarters testify to the excellent 
disposition and conduct of the new freemen.” 

In a letter from Antigua, dated 30th August, 
and published in a Norfolk paper, we find the fol- 
lowing: 

‘*The operations of commerce have experienced 
no interruption; public confidence remains unsha- 
ken. Two sugar plantations have recently leas- 
ed for as much as they were worth, with the ne- 
groes included, prior to emancipation,” 


From the New York Evangelist. 
FACTS! FACTS!! FACTS!!! 
WEST INDIA EMANCIPATION. 
Authentic and recent news from Barbadoes, 


A few days since we had the pleasure of a call 
from an old and respected acquaintance, formerly 
a respectable attorney in Vermont, now a mer- 
chant in the island of Barbadogs, where he has 
resided most of the time since September, 1834. 
His character as a Christian and a man of obsers 
vation renders his remarksand statements worthy 
ofentire confidence. We took some notes of his 
conversation, during the. hour he had to spare to 
us, between the time of his arrival here and his 
departure to visit his family, after so long a sepa- 
ration; and from these notes we have prepared the 
following sketch, every particular of which corres. 
ponds, we believe, with the statements he made. 
The island of Barbadoes is one of the most. pop- 
ulous portions of the earth. The inhabitants are 
reckoned to be at least 120,000, on an island not 
more than twenty-one miles long, and twelve 
broad at the extremity. Ofthese, it is estimated 





exists in the Methodist Episcopal Church! And it appears 
to me that we are almost ready to sacrifice the rights and 
liberties of millions of hu.nan beings to a few local cir- 
cumstances connected with some of our ewn missions to 
the slaves! Do we not limit our views of this great evi! 
to our own church? Let us lift up our eyes and look on 
the fields which were ence dyed with the blood of liberty, 
but now covered with tyranny and oppression! 

Brother Wynans proceeded :— 

Abolitionism isan incendiary flame. It is insurrection- 
ary—and in the carrying out of these measures we in the 
south can see through murdered wives and children, and 
burning houses, &c. If this were not a serious matter, 
it would be not a little amusing to reflect, that at this late 
period, ministers of the gospel will indu!ge in such flights 
of imagination, on such subjects! 

If there never had been any slaves emancipated, or if 
such effects had ever followed emancipation, these repre- 
sentations would not appear so utterly groundless. But 
slaves have been emancipated by hundreds of thousands, 
at different times, and in different places. And where 
have murdered wives and children, and burning houses 
ever followed? It is now too late in the day to produce 
much effect by such representations. There are too many 
facts in existence upon this subject. The experiment has 
been often tried—and it has never failed—no not in 
a single instance. Reason and philosophy agree with 
facts. Oppression, not emancipation will produce 
insurrections. The slave longs for freedom—and_ will 
he kill his master for bestowing upon him that which 
he ardently desires? Never! I know some have suppo- 
sed that the emancipation in St. Domingo was followed 
by murdered families and burning houses! but this is a 
very great mistake. There were in the French part of the 
island of St. Domingo 600,000 slaves suddenly emancipa- 
ted jn the year 1793. It wasa time of civil war--the 
arrival of a British armament was daily expected. The 
emancipation of the slaves was the only alternative--the 
only possible way of saving the island—-and this a very 
doubtful experiment at best. But i: woiked well. The 
slaves joined with the whites, in opposing the common 
enemy. No white inhabitant of the island was injured, 
unless he had first put himself in the attitude of a political 
enemy, by siding with the British. Not a wife, nora 
child was murdered, nor a building burned. The emanci- 
pated slaves remained quiet and were industrious till 
Bonaparte in 1802 through one of his generals, attempted 
to re-establish slavery in the Island. It was then, that 
those who had been free and happy for nine years, resisted 
unto blood. Thus it will be seen that it was slavery, and 
not emancipation which gave rise to the bloody scenes of 
St. Domingo. 

But let it be remembered, 1, That there were about 
42,000 whites--44,000 free colored people—and 600,000 
slaves in tha Island.—2. Slavery was abolished under the 
most unfavorable outward circumstances; a time of civil 
war. What an excellent opportunity this, for the slaves to 
have butchered their masters—especially as they were so 
much more numerous than thé whites.-3. Those slaves were 
emancipated suddenly, withapta moment’s warning, orany 
kind of preparation. And yet the experiment was per- 
feetly safe. 

Br. Wyman’s cry of murdered wives and children, and 
burning houses, is not new. The West India planters, 
and their apologists, throughout the kingdom of Great 
Britain, when the subject of abolition was first agitated in} 
the British Parliament, raised this same bloody cry, long 


that 80,000 were slaves, before the abolition act 
took effect, — 1, 1834, and 20,000, free peo- 
ple ofcolor. The colonial legislature of Barba 
does did not fully emancipate their slaves, as was 
done in Bermuda and Antigua, but adopted the 
apprenticeship system with all its absurdities and 
injustice to the emancipated slaves. This system 
of apprenticeship had been in operation nearly a 
year and a half, whenour informant left the island. 
Many ofthe masters are now voluntarily emanei- 
pating their apprentices, and such is the progress 
of this, that it is probable nearly all wil] be made 
wholly free before the expiration of the legal ap- 
prenticeship. Intelligent men now generally ad- 
mit that it would have been better for the island if 
the emancipation had been immediate and uncon- 
ditional ‘at first. 

Asto the effects of emancipation upon the public 
safety, they now laugh at the idea of fear. The 
are talking of reducing their military force. As 
them if they are not afraid the blacks will rise and 
cut their master’s throats, they reply, “What 
should they do that for, when they have got all 
they wanted?” ‘The free blacks are organized in- 
to militia. 

Many who opposed the abolition of slavery, step 
by step tothe last, are now in favor of it. They 
say it has been a good thing for the island. All 
their fears in regard to evil consequences have 
been disappointed. 

The capitol, Bridgetown, is very populous, the 
inhabitants from 10 to 12,000, but our informant 
had never known sufficient disturbance to occasion 
a person to walk forty rods to see it. There is 
vice enough, to be sure, but no combination of the 
vicious to disturb the public peace. He could lie 
down to sleep there, out of doors, as quietly, as in 
any place in New England. # 

There is no general complaint of the want of la- 
bor. Thecrops are got in as usual. The blacks 
will work, for pay on their own day, and extra 
hours, as readily and as much as ignorant and de- 
praved white people would do when paid for it.— 
They act just as other people would do in similar 
circumstances. It is acommon remark, that ane 
gro goes on an errand quicker and loiters less, now 
he is paidthan when he was aslave. 

As to the fear that abolishing slavery will lead 
to amalgamation, our friend avers that it operates 
precisely the other way, to separate the two races. 
Amalgamation has had its full run there, under 
the reign of slavery. You may go intoa church . 
now, and see 250 persons at a time, of whom you 
cannot determine confidently whether they are 
white or colored. It has been a common thing 
there for white men to keep colored women, Even 
married men did it. Every body says this is be 
coming now far less common, and the colored wo- 
men who used to be. kept as concubines of white 
men, are now getting colored husbands. It takes 
the minister in the cathedral at Bridgetown a quar- 
ter of an hour to publish the bans of marriage. 

The effect of abolition on the financial condition 


of the country is quite remarkable. Our informant 
says that real estate is rising, forthe lastsix months 


has risen rapidly, in many instances has risen-one 
third imayear. If persons had bought real estate 


two years ago, great fortunes might have been 


made, The consumption of dry goods has also 
wonderfully increased, and dealers in dry good 
are making fortunes. The negroes now dress 
like other people, Some years ago, if a colored 
woman had been seen in thestreet wearing a stra 
bonnet, it would have been almost a signal fo f 
mob, now they dress as well as any people of thoir 
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ment which brother: Scott proposed.to the resdolu- 
tion disapproving of abolitionism. This amend- 
ment was in the very language of our discipline. 
The resolution is in substance, as follows: ‘“That 
we disapprove in the most unqualified terms of 
modern abolitionism.” The amendment was this: 
‘Although we are as much as ever convinced of 
the great evil of slavery,” we disapprove, &c.— 
As soon as the amendment was proposed, Rev. D. 
Ostrander rose upand said, that hepresumed eve- 
ry brother on the floor was ready to vote for 
it- So we thought, and so any one would 
naturally have supposed.. But the sequel told 
a very different story. Dr. Bangs, P. P. Sand- 
ford, N. Levings, and others from the north, 
opposed the amendment. The south opposed it 
of course. Just*before the question on the amend- 
ment was taken, brother Scott rose and remarked 
as follows: Mr. President, I have listened to what 
has been said upon this amendment with surprise 
and astonishment. I can hardly believe my own 
eyes andears. I am alarmed for our church!— 
Yes sir, moreso at this moment than at any former 
period of my life. Can it be possible (!) that we 
dare not speak out our former sentiments on the 
subject Of slavery? Shall we now take in our col- 
ors after having exposed them ‘to the gaze of the 
world for 50 yearst When before did we ever 
hesitate to publish to the world in any and every 
form, that we were ‘‘convinced of the great evil 
of slavery?” Weare told that it this amendment 
prevails, the south will be alarmed--but sir, if it 
does not prevail the north will be alarmed! We 
have always supposed that we belonged to a church 
that was opposed to slavery—have we been de- 
ceived? Does the south suppose us friendly to 
slavery? If not, what harm can arise from speak- 
ing out in the language of our discipline—espe- 
cially as in the same sentence, and with the same 
breath, we condemn abolitionism? There is no} 
danger that the south will suppose we are aboli-| 
tionists, if the amendment prevails, because a con- 
demnation of abolitionism will be connected with 
theamendment. But if we leave out this amend- 
ment, both the north and the south may reasonably 
conclude, that we have gone over to the cause of 
slavery. I know we shall have the expression in 
our discipline, but it might as well be in an old 
almanac. Our church rules on slavery are nullified, 
completely so. They might as well be out of the 
discipline as in it. And if we cannot speak out in 
its language here, how can we expect that it will | 
be enforced in the south? 


t increase has taken place in the impor- 
tation ‘of American productions. The blacks be- 
gin to live like human beings. The importations 
were never so great as the last year. 

The change of feeling on the subject of abolition 
is entire. Our friend was surprised on his first ar- 
rival to hear the subject so freely spoken of imme- 
diately after the act took effect. ‘He supposed he 
should have to talk carefully and in whispers, as 
at the south. The papers are beginning to pub- 
lish in favor of the act. While it was talked of, 
the people and the papers were violent and furious 
against it. After the Ist of August, seeing no 
disturbance, they began to congratulate each other. 
Now they are coming round entirely, and already 
begin to reproach America for continuing the sys- 
tem of slavery. This change does not seem to 
have arisen from any new views of slavery ac asin; 
but from what they see of the effects of abolition, 
they are satisfied itis a great benefit. And they 
say it will come tothe same result in America, 
whenever abolition tekes place. Said our friend, 
<‘] felt ashamed of my country, to hear it reproach- 


slavery, and I could make no reply. Here among 
our own people, one does not feel it so much; but 
when we get abroad, we feel it keenly.” 

It is not the case that the negroes become im- 
pudent toward the whites, in consequence of eman- 
cipation. On the contrary, it is universally said 
that they are more civil than they used to be. 

In short, one only needs to see the West Indies 
to be convinced of the safety and utility of abolish- 
ing slavery. The experiment of emancipation has 
already gone on long enough to prove that negroes 
are like other people; if you give them their rights 
they are grateful, and have sense enough to see 
that it is now for their interest to support the laws, 
and that ifthey make disturbance they punish on- 
ly themselves. 

Many other instances of emancipation might be brought 
forward—-and much more might be said of the good effects 
in those cases which ave here adduced. But it is unnecessa- 
ry. The arguments in favor of immediate emancipation 
are as bright 2s noon day. To take the opposite side of 
this important question, at éhis time, shows either a lack 
of knowledge, or a fired love of slavery! The perfect 
safety of immediate emancipation under almost any cir- 
cumstances, is now placed beyond all reasonable doubt. 
There is nothing wanting but a disposition. 

Br. Wynans told us that “no abolitionist in the land 
would be more glad to see the slaves fiee than himself— 
and yet he tellsus slavery isa Divine institution—that itis 
right under all circumstances.—And he furthermore, tells 
us, that Christians, Ministers, and even Bishops ought to 
be slave holders—and slave holders ought to labor under 
no disadvantages——they ought to be eligible to all the of- 
fices within the gift ofthe church.” 

Now, how brother Wynans can believe that slavery isof 
Divine origin-that it is right-that Bishops ought to be slave 
holders—and yet be as glad to have slavery done away as 
any abolitionist in the land, I cannot conceive! It appears 





The past year has been to us, as a people, one 
of unparalelled affliction and loss. There has been 
it appears, a decrease of some two thousand mem- 
bers in our church ‘communion. This is a very 
serious matter—and we ought, as far as possible, 
carefully seek out the cause. We have, for sever- 
al years preceding the last, had large additions, 
yearly to our societies. And it is worthy of re- 
mark, that while the church, in her collective ca- 
pacity, has sustained a loss, yet in some sections 
of the work there have been large additions—and 
among these sections, the N. E. and N. H. con- 
ferences, where the ‘“‘unhallowed flame” of aboli- 
tionism has raged the most, are by no means the 
least. Both these conferences during the last 
year were favored with blessed revivals of religion, 
and in some of those places where the unhallow- 
ed flame was the hottest, there ‘have been some of 
the most refreshing and extensive revivals. The 
nett gain inthe N. E, Conference, was, I think, 
last year, about 1300—-and several hundreds were 
added in the N. H. Conference. And when we 
take into the account the increase in these confer- 
ences, it makes the decrease in other parts of the 
country still more alarming! I do not say that 
God has blessed us because we have espoused the 
cause of the slave, or that slaveholders and apolo- 
gists for slavery are under the frowns of God on 
that account. I state facts without drawing any 
inferences. 

I am willing, however, to give it as my opinion, 
that the Christian Advocate and Journal has ex- 
erted a most unhappy influence on the cause of 
human rights end universal emancipation, during 
the last year. It has refuged to publish for An- 
nual Conferences, and for Methodist Preachers, 
when communications have been signed by some 
forty of our brethren, requesting the privilege of 
explaining and defending themselves, when they 
have been misrepresented and abused. I solemn- 
ly believe that this paper has strengthened the op- 
pressor, and grievously afflicted the oppressed, in 
the course it has taken against the anti-slavery 
movements in the North. Had the paper been 
entirely neutral, we would have been satisfied, but 
we feel that we have ourselves suffered a.sort of 
oppression, not to say slavery during the last year. 

The sudden death of our beloved Bishop Emory, 
—and the dreadful conflagration which entirely de- 
stroyed our large Book Establishment, are among 
the solemn events of the past year! And it does 
appear to me,that it becomes us to pause and con- 
sider! Ido not say that these awful providences 





We have descended from the high and holy 
ground where our father’s used to stand. We) 
have accommodated and compromised away the 
greatest part of our former church regulations on 
slavery—and if we cannot say we are as much as 
ever opposed to the great evil of slavery now, where 
shall we be by the next General Conference?— 
Where? 

The amendment failed by a vote of 120 to 15!) 
Tell it not in the North! Tell it not in England! 
Our Southern brethren told us it would not do to 
let the south know that we were as much as ever 
convinced of the great evil of slavery—and we 
have believed them, and have acted accordingly, 


tome to imply an inconsistency, to say the least. I perceiv- 
ed that brother Wynans had his difficulties in defending 
slavery—and in reconciling it with moral principles. I 
am not surprised that his speech makes rather bad joints! 
There are few who could have done better, from the same 
premises. In this good brother, the cause of slavery has 
both ingenuity and seal. 1 admired the bold and uncom- 
promising attitude which the brother assumed, but was sor- 
ry he had not had a better cause, 

If brother Wynans would be as glad to have his slaves 
free as any abolitionist, he will set them at liberty immedi- 
ately after reaching home. ‘O! but the laws forbid it.” 
Well, suppose the laws should forbid his praying? 

st Ministers, Christians, and bishops should be slave 
holders!’ Why? Because they will be kind to the slaves, 





This 


are designed to call our attention to the horrid op- 
pressions with which, as a church, we are connec- 
ted; but this I will,say, there is a cause somewhere, 
for this heavy cha8tisement from the hand of God! 
And { do most sincerely pray,that with respect to 
the great question now pending, we may not be 
‘found to fight against God.” Can we not say or 
dosomething before we leave this place, that will 
show tothe world that we are still opposed to 
slavery. I believe we can. 

The view which brother Scott has given the con- 
ference of abolitionism, the substance of which is 
contained in the preceding pages, is correct. It 
nay not agree in every respect with the descrip- 


. are immoral! I beg to take different ground. Neither 


they will set a gooc example. So then we ought, accord- 
ing to this doctrine, to have Christian rumsellers to keep 
the traffic from being abused—and to set a good example 
to other rumsellers. And we ought also to have Christian 
robbers and thieves, that they may set a good example to 
the craft—and so produce a good influence on those who 


bishops, ministers, or Christians should be slave holders. 

Let all these good men come out from these abominations. 

It is the example of good men more than any thing else 

which keeps the system alive. While such good men (I 

must believe them to be such) as Dr. Capers W. Wynans, 
T. Crowder and others, hold slaves, and treat them well; 
bad men will hold them, and treat them cruelly. These 
good slave holders are the shield and covering of the bad 
ones. They meet you atevery torn and corner. You 
cannot speak of slavery, or the evils of slavery, but these 
good men stand rightup before you. I will not wish them 
in heaven, as brother Smith did brother Scott the other 
day—but I believe it would be better for the cause of 
bleeding humanity if this wretched sysiem could not plead 
the example of any Christian or Christian minister! 
A Christian rum seller does more harm to the cause of 
temperance than a dozen infidels! You have all heard of 
deacon Giles of Salem, Mass., the rum maker. Every 
unprincipled rum seller and mavufacturer in the land, will 
plead in justification of his conduct the example of deacon 
Giles. And the influence of Christians, and Christian 
ministers on the Subject of slavery is in my humble opin- 
ion equally pernicious- 

The speaker told us, that he was formerly from a free 
state—that he had become a slave holder, and felt justi- 
fied in so doing-that bishop Asbury was a warm abolition- 
ist when he first came to this country, but that he cooled 
off, and changed his views somewhat before he died. All 
this only strengthens my: conviction, that slavery is “de- 
ceitful above all things, and despeiately wicked °—‘ that 


to the no small disgrace of our church! i tion which you have had of abolitionism hereto- 
is a memorable day in our Israel—a day never to fore, but it is as strong and incendiary as can be 
be forgotten—and such another our church never found in the Garrisonian school, because it is the 
before saw—and I hope never may again! We ‘very same. I have read all the principal abolition 
expected you would condemn abolitionism, but we | authors—-and therefore know what abolitionism is. 
did not suppose you would succumb to slavery.—-|I make these remarks because it has been said 
When our brethren in the south state facts, we that br. Scott gave to conference what he consid- 
cannot but believe them, but when they state what ered abolitionism, but that it is not in all respects 
they think will be the results of certain measures , true modern abolitionism. 

in future, we have a right to consult our own} And now my dear brethren, I have done. 
judgments, and receive their predictions with cau-| the great Head of the Church lead us into all truth, 
lion. But I have discovered in the General and save usin his everlasting kingdom at last.— 
Conference a disposition to put implicit confidence | Amen. 

in all the predictions of our southern brethren.—| Cincinnati, O., May 19th, 1836. 

This I think is wrong—and what I fear we shall 
have cause deeply to regret. I suppose the West 
India planter could have made out as strong a case, 
three or four years ago against the British aboli- 
tionists, as our brethren have against us. But; ‘It has already come to your knowledge as a 
their predictions have all proved groundless; and matter of public notoriety, that by the blessing of 
so it will be here~--we fear my dear brethren where God on the efforts and influence of our connexion, 
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no fearis. Interest isthe great lever which moves and on the combined endeavors of the religious pub- 


the whole south against the abolitionists. It is Jjc of our beloved country, a great measure for the 
almost impossible for good men to divest them- | 


May 


An Extract from the Address of the Methodis! Wes- 
leyan Conference in England, to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the United States. 





/emancipation of the slaves in all the territories of 
selves of its influence. But we ought to take into Great Britain was eventually conducted to a suc- 
consideration great principles, and the interests | cessful issue in the Imperial Legislature; and has 
of a great people, rather than a few local circum- | since been carried into practical effect in all the 
stances connected with slavery in our church. Let | colonies of the empire, with various degrees of com- 
us contrast for a moment the doings of this Gener- | pleteness, but universally with sareTy and aDVAN- 
al Conference on the subject of slavery, with the | race, and with results which mightily encourage 
doings of the synod of Kentucky. That Synod | us to go forward inour earnest attempts to enlight- 
belonging to a slave state has spoken out against jen and evangelize the whole population to which 
slavery in tones of thunder,—but here a Methodist favorable access is thus freely opened. Our Amer- 
General Conference, composed of members mostly jican brethren will doubtless allow us the fraternal 
from free states, dare not so much as say, we are liberty to express our conviction that GREAT 


if it Were possible it would deceive even the very elect.” , 
still convinced of the great evil! That Synod de- 


But this no wore proves that slavery is right, than the fact 
shat a great many men who were once temperate, but have 
become drunkards, proves thatdrunkenness iserigh t! 


Brother W. affirmed, that the south would not receive 
any help either from ‘England or the northern states, in 
getting rid of slavery, i.e. in plain English, they love 
slavery so well, that they are determined to hold on upon 
it in spite of ell opposition—and yet they would rejoice 
if the negroes were free! {(7-Pat this and that together! 

Dr. Capers of South Carolina, next addressed the con- 
ference, in a very mild, winning manrer. This brother, 
whether right. or wrong, carries with him a conviction of 
sincerity and purity of motive which it is very difficult to 
resist. One can hardly help loving him, though he is a 
slave holder. He stated some facts respecting the intro- 
duction of the Gospel into different neighborhoods in the 
vicinity of Charleston, and also the opposition which some 
of ourfirst ministers met with from some slave holders in try- 

ing to preach the Gospel to the slaves which only increas- 
ed my convictions of the evils of slavery, and the impor- 
fance of continuing the anti-slavery discussion. The re- 
-anatks which Dr. Capers, very clearly proved that Metho- 
dist preachers in the south as well as in the north, have 
been ready ané willing to labor and suffer for Christ’s sake. 
‘But they had no more connection with the right or wrong 
of slavery, or abslitionism, than they had with the inhabi- 
‘tants of the moon—and yet the time and mannenjin which 
_these remarks were made, had a tendency to prejudice the 
conference against abolitionism, The inference which 
Many drew from what the Doctor said, was, that if aboli- 
_gtionism continued to spread, these spiriwua] gardens must be 
‘waste-—whereas nothing is more false! The triumph 


scribed slavery in all its horrors—and then advanc- 
ed the most overwhelming arguments against it, 
both from reason and scripture—and that too in 
the midst of slavery, but we dare not so much as 
whisper the fact, that slavery is an ‘‘evil.”” Why 
did not this Synod fear that their course would 
produce excitement in the south, and indeed in 
their own statet Because their high and noble 
minds could not be confined toa few local circum- 
stances, while millions were groaning under op- 
pression in all its horrid forms. While that Sy- 
nod stands erect in the midst of slavery and refuses 
to worship the golden image which slavery has 
set up—here a Methodist General Conference is 
seen bowing and crouching to the claims of ty- 
ranny and oppression!! O it is a delicate and ex- 
citing subject—our southern brethren tell us we 
must not touch it, it will not do, and we believe 
them and submit! They have always told us the 
same story, and we have always yielded to them— 
and what do you think the end will bet Are we 
always to be turned off in this wayt Look my 
brethren at the blooming and flourishing West In- 
dia Islands! How many thousand times over did 
the planters there say, ‘‘you must not touch it—it 
will not-do!” But look at the good effects of obey- 
ing God! Shall we, shut our eyes and refuse to 
behold the light because our deeds are evil! God 
forbid! You may refuse to hear my voice, but 
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I will speak! «1 fear that the curse of God is 
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SCRIPTURAL PRINCIPLES are opposed to 
the continuance of slavery in a christian state; that 
the permission of it, is one of those deviations from 
natural equity and evangelical purity which call 
for further deviations to abet. and maintain them; 
that it is CONTRARY tothe precerts of CHRISTIAN- 
1ry, and violatesand counteracts the principles and 
obligations by which the Gospel urges those pre- 
cepts. We trust that your connexion having AL- 
READY BEGUN to resist and condemn this bane- 
ful system, will, in its own way, be freely and prov- 
identially led to such practical steps as shall pro- 
duce a consentaneous opinion, feeling and purpose 
amongst your own people; and will then have the 
GLORY ofthe PUBLIC OPINION of your great 
and increasing population, to such decided views 
as will result in a uNANIMous REJECTION of SLA- 
VERY and its social mischiefs, on the ground of 
ts REPUGNANCY to the LAWS of CHRIST.” 








Texas. 
BY DAVID LEE CHILD, ESQ. 


(Concluded.) 


The following isan extract from Benton's Essays 
on the annexation of Texas, published in the St. Louis 
Beacon, in the spring of 1829. ie 

“That these latter, [the slave states] have much 
to fear from the undue pteponderance. of the free 
states is p) in every wa that human proof can 
be oxy t¢ sy 

in d essays; in newspap tions; i 
Mocks and iebiphites and in the acts and din “ 
of corporate bodies; in the resolutions and memori- 
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roved that bun 
ited to the human mind; republication wri-. twice in his late tour in Texas, that the 


als of societies and associations; in the solemn acts, cent, 


of state legislation,and in the halls of Congress; 
‘from the federal belle and from the sacred aed of 
the pulpit; all issuing for a series of years from the 
non-slave-holding states, all thickening as time ad- 
vances, and all tending to one point, the abolition 
of slavery, under the clause in the declaration of 
independence, which asserts the natural equality of 
allmen. Dreadful would be the condition of these 
states—cruel and terrible their fate beyond the 
power of pen to describe, or pencil to paint, or ima- 
gination to conceive, if in the excessive preponder- 
ance of free states, a majority of the judges shall 
be found on the bench of ths Supreme Court of the 
United States to act on the law declared by Mr. Jus- 
tice Story in his charge to the Grand Jury at Ports- 
mouth, N. H, in May 1820; or a majority in Con- 
gress should be found to act on the principles a- 
vowed by Mr. R. King in the Senate; or on the 
rinciples contained in the petition presented to the 
ouse of Represefitatives by its then Speaker, Mr. 
J. W. Taylor, in the session of 1822-3; or on the 
principles contained in the report of a committee of 
the House of Representatives in the case of the 
slave of D’Auterive, at the session before the last.” 

The acquisition of Texas for a slave market was 
a subject of grave calculation by grey-headed politi- 
cians, and men wearing the ermine of justice in the 
Virginia Convention of 1829. Judge Upshur of 
the Supreme Court observed in a very elaborate 
speech, that if Texas was obtained, as he earnestly 
hoped, it would raise the price of slaves considera- 
bly. Mr. Gholson, of the Virgina Assembly, sta- 
ted in 1832, that the price of slaves fell twenty-five 
per cent within two hours afier thenews of the non- 
importation act of Louisana was known. ‘The ac- 
quisition of ‘I'exas would probably raise their price 
fifty per cent at least. ‘The number of slaves now 
in the United States-supposing them to have increas- 
ed as rapidly since 1830 as they did between 1820 
and 1830, is 2,444,855, equal at ¢200 per head, 
Mr. Jefferson’s estimate, to $488,971,000. Fifty 
per cent on the sum is $244,485,500—the immedi- 
ate and every certain gain to the slave-holding por- 
tion of our fellow citizens from the annexation of 
Texas. We take into this calculation, which we 
believe to be under the truth, the political considera- 
tion that this annexation will either secure a perma- 
nent ascendancy to the slave-holding and nullifying 
states in the government of the union, or it will 
enable and embolden them to secede and set up a 
slave empire in that central, vast and most inviting 
portion of the continent. And then if they should 
want a further market for slaves, some forty or fifty 
years hence, the Mexicans will have to fight for ex- 
istence, or fall a prey to this insatirable monster, this 
modern Minotaur, American slavery, This is ine- 
vitable. It was avowed five years ago, in an arti- 
cle inthe Edgefield Carolinian, supposed to be from 
the pen of the present Gov. McDuffie, that the juxta- 
position of ‘¢a free empire to the slaveholding 
southwest”? was a nuisance which ought to be aba- 
ted by our obtaining Texas. The Georgians could 
not bear'the juxtaposition of Florida. Where is this 
to end? 

To these elements of an important and bloody 
war in Texas, in fact a war of color, must be added 
the land speculators in all our principal cities, in- 
cluding some of the most influential officers of gov- 
ernment. There is much*feason to apprehend that 
heavy capitalists have dipped into this concern. It 
is no impeachment of their accustomed sagacity, to 
suppose them to have calculated with confidence on 
the success of the grasping and encroaching policy 
of our slave holding government in that direction. 
To the influence of these speculators may be attri- 
buted the meetings, committees and donations in 
our free cities, and the rash levying of war against 
a friendly republic, in violation of the penal laws 








—— — = a 
a war of color as this would be. She would have 


the sympathy, of the civilized world. Gre i 
tain, as the creditor of Mexico to a lar Seon 
her principal manufacturer and worker of mines 
will, if Mexico desires it, lend any assistance to ut 
an impassible barrier agdinst the further progress of 
the United States on the shores of. the Gulf of 
Mexico, We have been informed that France mh 
curs with the views of t Britain in this behalf, 
We shail wait with auxiety the further develope. 
scat < om plot, Sap we regard as one of the 
greatest and wickedest tha i i 
ae ade ee t ‘was_ever contrived, in 
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The General Conference ys, 0, Scott. 
Resolved, &c. Thata pamphlet, circu 
the members of thig rr tg reo AL 
an address to the General Conference of the Meth 
dist Episcopal Church, by a member of that dy, 
coutalning reports of the discusion on modern Aboli- 
ionism, palpably false, and calculated to om 
an Impression, to the injury of the character of 80 : 
of the members engaged in the aforesaid dsdesion, 
’ 


is an outrage on the dignity of thi ty 
ting undualifiod reprehensivn, this. body and meri- 


The above resolution refers to a pamphlet, repub- 
lished entire in the Philanthropist today. It was 
presented by Mr. Winans and Mr. Stamper. The 
first of these gentlemen, from the auto-biographical 
sketch, with which he favored the Conference a few 
days ago, was * brought up to look on a slave-ho!der 
in the light of a horse-thief,’ Having migrated from 
the hide-binding atmosphere of Pennsylvania, to the 
more relaxing one ef Mississippi, and having there 
had full proof of the error of his youthful simplicit 
in supposing that the fashionable and public taking 
from a man all he has, was to be compared to the 
very ungentleman!y offence of privately making off 











of this country, the culpable negligence or collu- 
sion of prosecuting officers and grand jurors, and 
the present imminent danger of a rupture;between the 
two nations. The meetings of the south, on this 





with only his horse, became a slave-holder on prin- 
ciple, 


Mr. Stamper of Kentucky, is, 
believe, 


we have reason to 
one of our own awkwardly made converts 
to “ modern abolitionism.” He was one of the origi- 
nai members of the ‘Kentucky Anti-Slavery Society,’ 
formed at Danville, in March, 1835. We < an 
not, however, he is fairly entitled to the merit of a 
substantial and full, if not formal renunciation of his 
principles: for when persecution arose, last sum- 
mer, we did not hear that he suffered—and when 
counsel was sought of him by a young man who 
was about manumitting his slaves—but who was 
urged by his relatives, not to do it—as to what he 
should do, he advised him—the principles of mod- 
ern abolitionism to the contrary notwithstanding— 
not to manumit, but to hold on somewhat longer for 


the good of the slaves. We suppose, it will be sat- 


isfactory to our readers, to know thus much of the 
two gentlemen who have acted an important part in 
the initiation of so important a matter. 

The resolution was first submitted to the Confer- 
ence on the afternoon of Tuesday—discussed till 
the time for adjournment—taken up, again on Wed- 
nesday morning—and again in the afternoon, when 


subject, differ from those of the north, by extending; !* WaS passed by a vote of 97 to 19. It is pro- 


far and wide in the interior, showing that the hearts | 
of the people are in this matter. It has been point- 


bable, that many of the members did not vote on 


| either side, as the whole number constituting tho 





ed out in the southern papers for the last three! , 
years, as the only remaining way of obtaining Tex-| Conference is greater than the vote would show, 
as, that the American emigrants should assume in- and but few we understand have left for home. At 
dependence, receive aid, and ultimately protection an early period of . : 
en eng : the dis 
and admission into the union from the people and | gi ond on Ssestas Ordnge teas Seine aor 
. . 


government of the United States. In Mississippi, | : 
three years ago, they made ita test question to their land Conference, avowed himself the setter forth of 


candidates for Congress, whether aid should not be the abnoxious pamphlet. Mr.S. is the same, who, 
given to the Texians in case they should secede from ' during the debate of which the pamphlet purports to 


Mexico? F , 
| give an account—opposed so admirably and unwear- 


Austin was released from imprisonment, proba- iedly th ; ine i 
bly by the clemency of the Mexican President, last, ledly the taunts and jeers and harrassing interrup- 


autumn. He has never given any account of him-, tions of his slaveholding adversaries, with the mild 
self. Ashe had obtained the universal sympathy and steady and unwavering dignity of the Christian. 


and commendation of the presses in the Unite Trubs. hte Adow! . Sn 

States without their knowing, why, he probably|° "9? “8 ‘Joy’—as his ‘temptation’—must be 
thought it safest to “let well enough alone.”” On great. 

his return, he was complimented with a public din-| We were not present at any of the debate on the reso- 


ner, at which he made a’ speech, convincing the jy : ; ; 
colonists, we presume, that they could not have sla-| a gay ES J davis (hat pat which took pbabdafthg the 
very, without having war.* ' ternoon of its passage. We expect, however, with the 
Even now, When war is commenced, no specifica- aid of a friend, who was present on Tuesday afternoon 
tion of a single act of eee of . single in-| and Wednesday forenoon, to be enabled to give acorrect 
fraction of rights, or even the withdrawal of a priv-' outline of these si : P 
; b fig : < ‘ ngular proceedings, by which the Gen- 
il indulgence’ is given. When the United! ha” 
+ a nag ws f | eral Conference has brought on itself a measure of dis- 


States, with more than two millions of inhabitants ‘ 
revolted, it was thought that “* a decent respect for| 8tace, hitherto unknown—but of which, on account of its 


the opinions of we ae ds ee them * to set’ present excited state, it appears to be totally unconscious. 

forth the causes, which impelled to a separation.” | The acco , 

The Texians, being some fifty thousand in ail of | tated ~ ekpetted” next ‘weeks It will, of 

whom “ten” thousand are undoubtedly opposed course, include the triumphant answer of Mr. Scott—as 

to the movement, think it sufficient to ery, “come, We are informed it was—to the charge of palpable false- 

fight for a fine estate!’? This as their manifesto—'! hood contained in the resolution. 

wita this they expect to circumvent the consciences} : : 

of intelligent freemen, and win them to their stan- f what we have with our own eyes and ears just seen 
and heard, had been testified to us, of any large ecclesias- 


dard. How sad a degeneracy in the press and the| * 
nation, does the bare venturing of such a proposi-| tical body in our country—Protestant or Catholic—noth- 


tion argue! But they are right; they are wiser in’ jng but th P . 
their generation than the children of light. : penis mang confidence in hess veracity and 
They rely upon slave politicians, and upon the competency of the witness, could make it at all credible. 
Nor would we now trust ourself, to say a word as to the 


Lynch men of the south, the speculators | and their 
dependents to the north, upon the profligate and spirit and character of these proceedings, were we not 





desperate every where—upon the secret counte- 
nance, and as soon as it shall be safe, the open pro- 


sure, that we had brought into complete subjection every 
temper that would lead us to exaggerate, or to speak of 


tection of the government of the United States. 

‘The President in his late message, announces the 
singular fact, that he had caused both the contend- 
ing parties in Texas to be notified, that he should 
vermit no violation of our territory by either. This 
is very extraordinary. What need of such notifica- 
tion, There may be more in it than meets the ear. 
It was stated in the city papers a few months ago, 
that the President had been negotiating a treaty 
with Indians for their lands, lying within the boun- 
daries of Texas! If this be true, it may havea 
connexion without the mysterious giving out in the 
message. We trust that our President, for hts cred-| moned them to her support—have been full of strife ; 
it, is uot so shameless as this—to be pretending}. ’ aig ‘they. have:heen ferce 
that Indian tribes in Mexico, can convey a valid ti- <i of being gentle to all men, y , 
tle to the sovereignty and soil, when he has treated even to their own brethren ; instead of showing meek- 
the claims of the Indians, even to having an*exis-| ness in instructing those who oppose, they have showed 
tence, pals gare ri het ancestral lands in our! gho ferocity that would devour. In giving this general 
country, with so little consideration. : ‘ : 

If by are drawn into a war for Texas, slavery character to ‘the proceedings a ee _ 
and the slave trade, it will become one of the most| others represented to us, as of the same piece, we pul- 
eventful contests in history. If we are not drawn! Jish not our own solitary opinion—but, that, we believe, of 
in, it will be owing wholly to the forbearance or every considerate and disinterested spectator, A day of 

gloom is indeed beginning to overspread id the Methodist 
Church. The. viper, slavery, that she has. so tenderly 


fears of Mexico. But perhaps she has less to fear 

from such a contest, than is generally supposed. 

She, has a free and compact population of 9,000,000, ; 
warmed and. nourished..in her bosom, has, at length, twin- 
ed around her body and is.stinging her todeath, and every 
day gives proof, that she is staggering more and more un- 


a veteran army of 20 to.30,000. She would have 
der the life destroying influence of the pestilent atmo* 


them with any other emotion than that of christian pity 
for those who have been the chief actors, and who seem 
to be under an infatuation which prevents them from 
knowing what they do. The same spirit that has been 
manifested in Congress, and in many of the State Legis- 
latures, during the last year, by the slave-holders, has 
been exhibited here, in a professedly religious assembly, 
and with but little more restraint. “Servants of the 
Lord,” instead of not striving—when e/avery has sum- 











the sympathy of all the colored classes, both of Af- 
phere with which it has enveloped her. 


rican and Indian descent. She has colored officers 
of both gaces, a cireumstance of vast importance in 
AseVidence, showing: the spirit by which the: actors '" 
this shameful drama were led oni, we will mention some 
few of the incidents that took place in the progress of = 
Mr, Scott moved for leave'to insert his name in the resolv, 
tonto that there might be no uncertainty ox to the & 


* Benjamin Lundy, that indefatigable friend of. the col- 
ored man, informs us in his last number of the Genius of 
Uniyersal Emancipation, that he was near being mobbed 
i “tar and feathers” 
were prepared, ‘and would have been applied had not a 
Mexican officer been near, ang informed of ‘the proceed. 
ing. But fanaticism in favor of slavery is. quite inno- 
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Se 
thorship of the obnoxious pamphlet. This was refused. 
Mr. Storrs, after the resolution was carried, moved that 
he and others who had voted against it, might have leave 
to record their votes on the journal of their proceedings. 
This was refused. Mr. Early, a Virginia slave-holder, 
as we are informed, spoke contemptuously and unfeelingly 
of Mr. Storrs—referring to him, once and again, as 
one who had been twice sentenced to the work- 
house, by the laws of his own State. [Mr. S. was 
twice arrested in the pu/pit, and tried, in the State of 
New Hampshire, as a common railer and brawler 
the offence proved, was, his having lectured on two 
occasions, to show the eviis of slavery. He was 
acquitted on the first charge. On the last, he was 
convicted—and sentenced to three months hard labor 
in the house of correction. From this sentence he 
has appealed to a higher court to set in September. 
If slavery has grown up to such power as success- 
fully to instigate the people of a free state to such 
an act of iniquity, against a peaceful and exemplary 
citizen, is it not full time it was destroyed !—Ep.] 

But our friends, Scott and Storrs, were not the on- 
ly sufferers on this memorable occasion. Non-com- 
batant as we were—quietly looking on, with others 
of the same character, from the gallery—we did not 
escape the peltings of the storm. Dr. Bangs of 
N.°¥. said we had violated the hospitalities of the 
place, had abused the courtesies of the house, and 
that ourconduct was ungentlemanly in making re- 
ports of their speeches and proceedings as we had 
done in the Philanthropist—that for this we deserv- 
ed to be excluded from the house—that if we should 
be formally excluded, it would be pleasing to most 
of the respectable citizens of this place—that the 
Philanthropist was incerdiary—its editor an incen- 
diary of the worst type &c. &c. 

In much the same strain were we spoken of by Mr. 
Early, who in addition stigmatized us—according 
to the report of one who sat nearer to him than we 
did—as ‘the vilest miscreant. 

That we were not put to flight by such violent 
assaults, but still kept our place—seemed to inflame 
the christian indignation of Mr. Sorin of the Phila- 
delphia Conference. Tosuch a height did it mount, 
that in the midst of the battle against friend Scott, 
he proposed to the Conference a violent resolution 
against me, on the ground that I was taking notes of 
their proceedings. ‘This was responded to by more 

than a single ‘Amen.’ However, the presiding 
officer thinking it a separate concern, did not put it 
to vote. 

A member, whose name we do not know—but 
who acted the part of chi: weeper to Dr. Capers, 
when, the other day he was giving a very moving 
description of the happiness of the Southern bondmen 
—after the resolution was passed, stationed himself 
in the middle aisle opposite to us, and in the most 
insulting and brazen manner, commenced the game 
of staring us out of countenance. We could not but 
think how widely his spirit differed from that of 
Christ. 

A fuller account of the whole proceeding will be 
given next week. Meantime, we assure the friends 
of liberty, that our cause has been greatly advanced in 
this eity, by the infatuated conduct of the slave hold- 
ers and their abettors in the General Conference. 
God is evidently fighting against them, by distract- 
ing their counsels and permitting them to foam out 
their own shame. Whilst wegive this assurance to 
the friends of Liberty, we would say to its enemies 
in the Conference—go on—you are hastening her 
triumphs by proving beyond all denial or palliation 
the hideous corruption of slavery where it was least 
suspected. As to ourself—we trust, that we will 
not be moved from our course by your conduct,— 
that your deliberate menances will not intimidate, 
hor your ungoverned rage disconcert us.- With the 
weapon of Truth and no other, we contend for Lib- 
erty, political and religious,—to obtain it for the en- 
slaved—to re-establish it for those of us who are 
yet free. We can make no discrimation among its 
enemies by which you can be favored—they are 
equally its enemies whether they be found among 
the religious flagellators and lawless murderers of 
the South, or in the yet more religious, but.n ot less 
formidable Methodist Conference of the North. 





SCOTT’S PAMPHLET. 


For Sane at the Depository.—Corner of Seventh 
and Main Streets. 


The above, together with the sketch of the debate 
in the General Conference on slavery as published 
in the Philanthropist—and with an additional sketch 
of the debate on the Resolution against Mr. Scott, 
will be published in neat pamphlet form, and be for 
sale ina few days, at the Depository. Auxiliary 
Societies should send in their orders for supplies. 
These proceedings ought to be widely circulated. 


The Springfield (0.) Pioneer. 


It will be remembered, by our readers, that, two 
or three weeks since, we re-published from this print 
ashort article, giving some account of the mobo- 
cratic movements made against us, whilst delivering 
an Anti-Slavery lecture in the village of Xenia;— 
and, afterward, against the printing office of Mr. 
Purdy, the editor of the Xenia Free Press. We 
considered the article as a side-wind commendation 
of such unconstitutional attempts—playful indeed 
—but not at all, on.that account, the less sure of en- 
couraging the work. We knew of nothing out of 
the record, itself, that ought to relieve it from the 
treatment we thought it deserved. In the last No. 
of the Pioneer, now before us, the editor says the 
paragraph in question was designed in pleasantry 
—and that his friendly relations with Mr. Purdy 
preclude the idea of its being intended for any ser- 
ious purpose. And further, that his uniform course 
With regard to the abolitionists would not justify 
any one, apprized of it, in understanding him as en- 
Couraging any thing like a mobocratic persecution 
of them. 

Now, we are glad to hear this explanation from 
the editor of the Pioneer. It gives us pleasure to 
record it—although we are under the necessity of 
senting the substance of it from a mass of harsh 
an : ns Tespecting ourself, which perhaps, it 

uu@ have been as well for him to have left un- 
point oe wish every man—whatever he may think 

is and of the cause in which we are particularly 
*ngaged—to be as'pseful as he can be, and to have 


in society the full influence to which a good mind, 
directed by good morals, entitles him. 

We were unacquainted, till now, with the course 
pursued by the editor toward the abolitionists. Of 
his liberality and honorableness we will re-pub- 
lish the proof which he himself has furnished, 
as given in the Pioneer a twelve month since. 
Whilst we dothis—and take pleasure in doing it, not 
only because we have had besides this, a favorable 
report of him as a worthy and creditable gentleman 
—we would still say, that, in these times, to make a 
matter of pleasantry of any assault on the Liberty of 
Speech, when the blood hounds of slavery are at 
her haunches—are straining at her throat and thirst- 
ing for her life, seems to us much out of place and 
to border on mockery of the sacredness of her cause. 


From the Springfield (.) Pioneer, 


Ano.ition.—The friends in this state of the abo- 
lition of slavery in the United States, have for some 
time contemplated holding a convention—and had 
fixed upon Zanesville as a convenient place to assem- 
ble together. 

A late Zanesville Republican informs us, that 
these mad enthusiasts had been obliged to abandon 
their intended convention, not being able to procure 
the consent of the occupiers, or trustees of @ single 
building to use for their purpose! As hosttle as we 
fee] towards the Abolitionists, we cannot repress 
our indignation at the intolerance and illiberality of 
the citizens of Zanesville. Although (as we believe) 
there are not ten persons within the corporation of 
Springfield ready to consent to see the measures of 
the apostles of Abolition carried out, yet we feel 
confident that there would have been no difficulty in 
procuring proper accommodations in this peace for 
holding their convention. 





Anniversary of the American A. S. Society. 


The third anniversary of this Society was held 
in New York on Tuesday morning, the 10th inst. 
The large Church st the corner of Thompson and 
Houston streets, was completely filled. The speak- 
ers were, Judge Jay, of New York—S. L. Pome- 
roy, of Maine—E. Galusha, of Rochester, N. Y., 
and Gerrit Smith, of Peterboro’. 


A resolution to raise $50,000, for operations dur- 
ing this year was passed before the adjournment of 
the meeting. It was afterwards raised to $100,000. 


“The anniversary of the N. Y. City Young Men’s 
Society—and the N. Y. Ladies’ Society, were held 
on the two following days. 

The whole went off well—no disturbance—the 
friends of liberty are of one mind and in good 
spirits. 

Next week a full account may be expected. ° 


The Anniversary Pledges 
Over to be coming in. The Executive Committee 
contemplate a large work the present year. They 
have already sent on for, and expect very soon to 
receive, Books, Publications, &c. &c. to constitute 
a large 

7 DEPOSITORY. 

This is in the second story of the large building on 
the north east corner of Main and Sevength streets. 
Here also is the publishing Office of the Philanthro- 
pist. All orders for Books, Tracts, &c., to be direct- 
ed to Augustus WatTTLes. 

The Executive Committee have also made ar- 
rangements for any printing that may be required to 
be executed for the advancement of the cause of 
freedom. 

So soon as they can be obtained, they will em- 
ploy a number of competent Lecturers, whose 
business it shall be, to present before the people, 
the principles we advocate, and to form societies— 
that a correct public sentiment may be embodied 
against all oppression ef our fellow men. 

All these means of action will require a prompt 
redemption of the piedges made at the anniversary. 
The sooner they are redeemed the better. 

Let Societizs too, which were not represented at 
the anniversary, and individual members who were 
not there, send in their pledges fairly proportioned 
to those already made—and the work here will go 
on with spirit and effeet. No relaxation in our 
work should be thought of, till our beloved country 
is relieved from the stifling incubus of slavery, and 
breathes the pure air of liberty. 

Remittances of money may be made by mail, di- 
rected to William Donaldson. 


Scriptural Argument for Moral Combinations. 


The following concluding reflections were, by 
mistake, omitted in our last.—Epb. 

Believing, also, that Christian truth and Christian 
motives; must ultimately prevail over all the false 
glosses aud artifices of error and delusion; ard dis- 
place every subterfuge resortud to, by which the 
minds of slaveholders and their abettors are blinded, 
and their feelings and sympathies rendered callous to 
the sin of oppression; and that the church of Chris: 
will be purged from this and every other stain of moral 
pollution, believing also, that, in the order of Provi- 
dence, this is to be effected by the instrumentality 
of human agents—by the consistent and persevering 
efforts of Christians, carrying a sense of duty into 
practice; first by freeing themselves from all ‘fellow- 
ship’ with these ‘unfruitful works of darkness’ and 
then, faithful to the convictions of their own minds, 
respecting the sin of slave-holding—earnestly, un- 
reservedly, unequivocally, decidedly, and openly 
protesting against it, in all or any of its forms— 
against the principle as well as the practice of any 
human being holding in possession a fellow human 
being as property, with its train of consequent vio- 
lations of the laws of God; more especially of his 
last revealed and best law—the law of love,—against 
this species of ungodliness and unrighteousness of'| 
men—as well for the sake of those who"do the 
wrong, as for those who endure the wrong; (for the 
cries of the oppressed will, sooner or later, bring 
down the judgments of Heaven, upon the violators of 
its laws, and the disregarders of its invitations of 
grace and mercy) nor cease to urge their convictions, 
ina spirit of meekness, yet firmness, as their par- 
amount duty to God; notwithstanding the clamors 
raised by those, who, from various motives are eith- 
er interested or instrumental in practising and per- 





petuating disobedience against Him. M. 


| and executed according to law. 





«The Church Militant.” 


The following is from a professedly religious news- 
paper. Itis rather a novel thing to see a paper, 
gotten up to assist in bringing about the reign of 
peace, giving fierce counsel in matters which relate | 
to the conduct of war; or, a Christian, reproving, | 
as alaggard in the work of death, a public func- | 
tionary making no claim to christian character, who 
is placed, by the laws of the country, 
its armies. If we mistake not, this editor has found | 
no words to reprove the ‘tyranny’ that is around him | 
—the ‘rapine’ of the most sacred rights of his fel- 
low creatures that he daily witnesses; whilst he is 
areal Joab, in what relates to the pride, and pomp | 
and circumstance of glorious war. ‘Truly southern. 
slavery is a Norwegian whirlpool—a very Mael-| 
strom, ingulphing every thing sacred and profane. 


From the New Orleans Observer. 


that, in consequence of the threatening movements 
of some of the Indian tribes on our western frontier, 
and of the belief that they have been hired by Gen- 
eral Santa Anna to make war upon the people of 
Texas, that Gen. Gaines has made a requisition 
upon the Governor of Louisiana for a number of! 
troops to be sent to his relief. Such requsition, if, 
received, the Governor seems as yet to have neglec)-, 
ed. The Indians are believed to be co-operating 
with the Mexican forces, and preparing to carry 
their savage and murderous warfare throughout the 
territory of Texas. While reports of Indian move- 
ments are daily arriving, and tales of horror daily | 


told, for some unknown cause, the required troops’ male 


are not sent, and the perfidious commander of ad 
Mexicans seems to be violating the neutrality of the 
two countries with impunity. 


= 


Preamble and resolutions of the Ohio Female 
A. S. Society, 


Ata meeting of females, convened at Granville 


on the 29th of April, the following preample and 


resolutions, were adopted : 


Whereas, being more firmly assured than ever, 
that slavery is abhorrent to the feelings of a just 
and holy God-~and, that the principle which is as- 
+: hchinkal sumed as its basis, necessarily gives rise to the 
worst of cruelties—sundering every tie of affection, 
and blasting all the hopes of life; therefore we feel 
ourselves called upon as females, to raise our voice 
for the enslaved and for the enslaver, and consecrate 
what we, have hitherto improperly withheld, our 
sympathies, our prayers, and vigorous exertions, for 


the removing of this great sin. Therefore, 


Resolved, That the interests of the abolition cause, 
require more energy and efficiency anong the fe- 
males of Ohio, and that to secure this end, it is im- 
Ithas been well understood for some days past, ' portant to have a Central Committee, whose busi- 

ness it shall be to correspond with females through- 
| out the State, and devise plans of effort to be recom- 


mended for general adoption. 


Resolved, That the Executive Committee of the 
Muskingum Co., F. A. S. S. constitute this Central 


Committee for the ensuing year. 
Resolved, That we recommend placing in the 
hands of this Committee, funds necessary to pub- 


lish such documents as shall be deemed peculiarly |~ 


adapted to interest and call forth the efforts of fe- 
$s in thts great work. 
Resolved, That we request the publication of Mr. 


| Thome’s ** Address to the Females of Ohio,”’ in the 


It has been supposed, that the Governor forbore form of a Tract, for general distribution. 


to order out the required troops, because the legisla- 
ture of this state had made no appropriation for such 


Resolved, That we consider it our right, privilege 


purposes. Sucha supposition is too idle tobe even and duty, to petition Congress to abolish slavery in 
for a moment indulged, because troops called into the District of Columbia, and that we recommend 


service by order of a United States’ officer are 
entitled to pay, rations, camp equipage, &c. in| 
the same manner and tothe same extent, as the 

regular soldiers of the United States. It has been 

suggested by one individual, that, till within two or 
three days, the Governer had not received the com- 

munication from the commanding general, and the 
delay may have arisen from that source. Let the 
cause be what it may, itis to us a source of regret, 
that the most prompt and efficient measures have’ 
not been taken to keep the Indians at peace, and pre-' 
vent the necessity of war between our country and 

Mexico, as well as to prevent the butchery of the 

wemen and children, who lately were our friends 
and neighbours, but now reside in Texas. 

Wetrust, whatever may have before transpired, 
no time will be lost in sending the desired aid to the 
Texian Frontier, that General Gaines may be able 
to act with effect as circumstances may require. 
We are no advocates for war, nor admirers of mili- 
tary glory; but we are not so hostile to arms, as to 
look upon the tyranny, treachery, murders, and ra- 
pine of Santa Anna in ‘I'exas, 

‘In the calm lights of mild philosophy.’ 


No—sooner would we see him and his brigand 
troops perish by the hands of freemen, defending 
their lives, their families, and homes, than, by false 
principles, school ourselves to look with indifference 
upon tbe sufferings and destruction of peaceful and 
unoffending citizens, 





The St. Louis Murder, 


The following indignant and just rebuke is found 
in the Pioneer, (Alton, Il.) It was elicited by the 
late atrocious act of the St. Louis mob, in burning to 
death a human being, without law. We take this 
occasion to ask of all who may read it, and who have 
been opposed to slave emancipation, seriously to con- 
sider how far they may have contributed to the present 
advanced state of lawlessness and misrule, by giving 
countenance in any way to the mobs by which its ad- 
vocates have been assailed in all parts of the coun- 
try? 

‘Standing as we do, upon the watch-tower, as a 
public sentinel for the support of religion, morality, 
law, and order, we speak of this horrrible affair in 
terms of deep, unutterable, and unmingled reproba- 
tion. Itgoes as faras the influence, language, and 
actions of all concerned can go, to the entire destruc- 
tion of constitutional government, law, order and 
right. Surely if those, who justify or extenuate the 
act, would reflect soberly on its inevitable tenden- 
cies, they would perceive thatin proportion as such 
deeds of violence are permitted in a country and 
government like ours;—if the frenzied passions of 
the multitude are to become substitutes for law, in a 
tew years no man will be safe,—no social or indi- 
vidual right can be protected.—The ordinary excuse 
or apology for the interference of a mob does not ex- 
ist in this case. The wretch who committed the 
horrible murder of a public officer and highly re- 
spected citizen, had been apprehended, put in irons, 
and confined in prison, where escape was impossi- 
ble. The evidence against him was unequivocal. 
In a few weeks he would have been tried, convicted, 


Dreadful and rapid strides have been made in our 
country, of popular misrule, within half a dozen 
years past. It really seems as though the demons 
of anarchy and popular frenzy have been let loose in 
our once peaceful, orderty and happy country. Let 
the tide roll on unstemmed a few years longer, and the 
barriers of constitutional restriction, law and pub- 
lic virtue, will be swept away, and scenes like those 
of the French Revolution will be enacted among us. 
Blood will flow unrestrained in all our streets, and 
the fury of ungovernable passion will cease to dis- 
tinguish the vile from the virtuous. 

We must stop. Every citizen must take a firm, 
sober, dignified stand in support of the laws of the land 
and the forms of justice. 


Real Incendiarism. 

A few weeks since, Henry B. Stanton delivered 
a lecture in favor of freedom, in Fowlerville, Liv- 
ingston county, New York. The Congregational 
church of the village, a neat commodious edifice 
was used for this purpose. That same night it was 
burnt down. No doubt is entertainéd, that this is 
the work of the opposers of freedom—and very ap- 
propriate work it would seem to be for them. 





Union Herald---Cleveland Messenger. 

We have received the first numbers of each of the 
above papers—the first printed at Oswego, in New 
York,—the other in Cleaveland, Ohio. We are 
pleased to see, that they both take the proper ground, 
of opposition to oppression under the form of slavery. 





Amazonian. 


Cuartron Hunt, Esq. offered the following re- 
ay sie which were adopted, viz: 


the Chairman appoint a Com- 
mittee 
hr | 





of Ladies to make arrangements to equip a 

to bé raised in this city and county, to be 

‘the Ladies’ Legion of the City of Lexington. 
Lexington (Ky.) Intelligencer. 





the circulation of a single petition for the State, in 
prefercnce to having one in each county or town. 





Puitapeipuia, March 5th, 1836. 


Mr. Alexander Campbell, Bethany, Brooke Uo. Vir., 


Editor of the Millenial Harbinger. 
My pear Brotuer:—The high esteem which I 
have long cherished for your intelligent devotedness 
to the cause of our divine Master, deepens the sor- 


row occasioned by your communication on the affect- 


ing and momentous subject of slavery. Such has 
been my confidence in your decided attachment to 
the principles of eternal righteousness and truth, 
that I would not have believed that any ‘ excitement’ 
though ‘bordering on insanity’ could have moved 
you from the everlasting rock. In the grand con- 
flict between righteousness and oppression, in which 
God and man, angels and devils, are engaged; the 


eye of benevolence has looked towards you, as 


one, whose sincerity of high profession as a Rerorm- 
ER, was not to be questioned. Alas! my brother, 


that eye has not found you in your place. It has 


found you among the advocates of the usurpation 
of man, by which he holds as property, the body 
and soul of your brother, both in the flesh and in the 
Lord. Who could have believed that the pages of 
so able and zealous an advocate for civil and reli- 
gious liberty, would ever have been defiled with the 
following declarations? 

‘1 would hold as sacred the rights of the South 
to their slaves, as I do the rights of the North to 
their land, neither of which were at first obtained in 
the temple of justice and by the laws of immutable 
right and obligation; but both of which are consecra- 
ted and sanctioned by national agreements, bonds, 
and pledges, as solemn as matrimony, and as irre- 
vocable as the Magna Charta of our national exis- 
tence. 





slavery, who are atte 


A mpting to sacrifice the nation’ 
life blood before it, plore nation’s 


boat aici It, by robbing her of her constitn- 
é‘ Pa ee thr sleet Mom so by ‘political stat- 

Sided soak See your writings have pro- 
some zealous ecclesi 2g: UB Pap wl sg a Moe 
f Le eclesiastic should denounce them as 

incendiary and fanatical, and Propose, for the peace 

of the church and the salvation thereof, to stop your 

‘interference’ by ¢ political statute,’ wonld hg the 

next Harbinger, if it could apticipate the execution 

of such purpose, teem with the cflargos of persecu- 
tion, tyranny and despotism? I propose, if God 
permit, to notice on a future occasion, your soliei- 
tude for the safety of those whom the Avenger of the 

poor commands, ‘'I'rust not in oppression,’ &e 

Yours in Christian love, 
HENRY GREW. 
Society of Friends, vs, Slavery. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the Uni- 

ted States of America, in Congress assembled. 

The Memorial of the Yearly Meeting of the religious 
Society of Friends, held in Philadelphia, for the 
greater part of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, all 
Delaware, and the Eastern Shore of Maryland; by 
adjournments, from the llthjday of the 4th month 
to the 16th of the same, inclusive, 1836. 
Respectrutty Reeresenrs.—That your memo- 
rialists are aware of the importance of approaching 
Congress at this period, on the subject of slavery— 
impressed with a solemn sense of duty, and embold- 
ened by that conscious innocence which integrity of 
intention and purity of motive inspire, they, as 
free citizens of our beloved country, avail themselves 
of their constitutional right, respectfully to address 
you. 

The Religious Society of Friends for a long course 

of years, have held an unwavering testimony against 

Slavery. Our forefathers were repeatedly and re- 

spectiully heard by yours, in the Legislative Halls 

of our nation, on this deeply affecting subject. 

They passed through good and also through evil 
report in their christian labors in this cause. Thro’ 
all their trials they stood Steadfast to their purpose, 
sustained by the consoling evidence that they 

sought in singleness of heart, the prosperity and 

real happiness of all the beloved citizens of a com- 
mon country. 

We, their descendants, are animated by the same 
spirit, and actuated by the same motives which in- 
fluenced them in pleading the cause of the oppressed. 

We do not deem it required of us at this time to 
delineate the suffering and violation of human rights 
which stand inseparably connected with the un- 
righteous practice of holding our fellow men in un- 
conditional bondage. 

It is with feelings of no ordinary character, we 
have observed recent efforts to lull the conscience 
of men into a state of false security, by endeavor- 
ing to prove the lawfulness of slavery from Chris- 
tian authority—in the very face of Christ’s sermon 
on the Mount, and his positive command: ‘and as 
ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to 
them likewise; and this too by some who make a 
high profession of christianity. 

We reverence the precepts of our divine Law giv- 
er—THESE, combined with his spotless example, 
will forever stand, as a protest against ail unhallow- 
ed attempts to render the influence of scripture 
authority subservient to the purposes of injustice 
and oppression. 

In the application now pending before you, for 
the admission of the territory of Arkansas into the 
confederacy of these United States, we observe with 
deep concern, a provision in her proposed constitu- 
tion, which admits of, and may perpetuate slavery. 
Against the admission of said state, with such pro- 
visions, we do respectfully ,yet earnestly remon- 
strate. 

If we, as a nation, act in accordance with the 
principles of justice, then may we confidently hope 
that Divine mercy will be spread as a mantle over 
our land. 

Believing that righteousness alone exalteth a na- 
tion, we earnestly desire, that you may be directed 
in your deliberations by that wisdom which is from 
above. 

Signed by direction, and on behalf of the Yearly 


’ 








‘I would discountenance by all ithe sanctions, 
solemnities of religion, and morality, and poLitTicaL 
STATUTE, every interference, whether in the form of 
abolition, or any other society, aiming at impair- 
ing the right, authority, or interest of the master, in 
or over his slave, or tending to the creation of any 





Meeting.. 


JOSEPH PARRISH, 

Clerk of the Men’s Meeting. 
LUCRETIA MOTT, 

Clerk of the Women’s Meeting. 





Adult Colored Schools, 


mon sense. 
sacred right, which was not obtained in the temple 
of justice. By what process of moral chemistry is 
this transformation accomplished? 
comparison between Southern slaves and Northern 
land, what have you proved? 


by 


ple of justice,’ m 
no more cause to fear Abolition Societies, than the 


disaffection in the bosom of the slave, that would 
in the least alienate him from the interest of his 
master.’ 


Thus, to our utter astonishment, you recognize 
the sacred right, claimed by avarice and pride, for 


the system of American slavery, and throw around it 
the shield of that holy religioa, to the spirit and pre- 


cepts of which, it is most abhorrent. Nor is this 


all. With the zeal, worthy of the age of converting 
heretics by fire and faggot, you would by political 
statute, arrest the faithful protest of the voice of truth 
and justice, and the holy appeals of the heart of hu- 
manity, in reference to a practice which forms a 
perfect contrast with every amiable attribute, wheth- 


er human or divine. 

Come, now, my respected brother with me, and 
retiring from the thunder of ‘excitement,’ let us lis- 
ten to the still small voice of justice andlove. Ex- 
amine the foundation you have laid for the super- 
structure of the desecration of all human rights, and 
bring your ‘national agreements, bonds and pledg- 


es,’ to the test of the immutable principles or right- 
eousness and love, as in carrying your excellent 
purpose of religious reform, you brin 
cred convenants and every system of 
to the living oracles of everlasting truth. 


the most sa 
uman device, 


i 


I know that your intelligent mind honours com- 
Tell me then, how that is constituted a 


Admitting your 
If the man of the 


North is not the present true owner of the soil, and 
that owner appears demanding his property, must 


not the land be given up, or justice be violated? So 
if the man of the South is not the present true owner 


of the body and soul of the slave, must not the slave 


be given up to the true owner if he can be found, or jus-| . 


tice be violated? And who is the true present own- 
er of man but the man himself? And is he not ever 
before his oppressor, with the advocates of right- 
eousness and love on the right hand and the left, 
pleading for his rights? A word more in reference 
to your comparison. Do northern lands, like our 
colored brethren, possess, ‘certain inalienable rights, 
such as life, liberty’ &c. By tilling the land and 
building thereon, do men commit an outrage on hu- 
manity, when no one prefers any claim against them? 
I would indeed hold the scales of justice “with an 
impartial hand. If any man can fairly substantiate 
a claim to any northern land, whether he come from 
Japan or the moon, let it be surrendered. But I 
rotest against adducing the past or present tenure 
which northern lands are held as comparable 
with those abominations which give American slave- 


ry an inglorious pre-eminence in iniquity. I say- 
American slavery, for I consider the whole land in- 


volved in the guilt of its establishment and contin 


uance. 


If your ‘sacred right’ was ‘ obtained in the. tem- 
tespected brother would have 


pure gold has to fear the fire. Butas, by your own 


showing, it was not, you have cause to fear, and will 
have cause to fear, until you are willing that the 
dross shall be utterly consumed, as it must be, 


for the mouth of the Lord hath spokon it. 

I have too much confidence in the intelligence of 
your mind and integrity of your heart, not to feel as- 
sured that ere long, you will wish oblivion’s dash 
tocover what you have written. You are one of the 
last men in the couhtry whom I would have expected 
to have found for a moment (I trust it will be but.a 
moment) in the ranks 


of the dovotees of ‘the idol of 


Ata stated meeting of the Association of Friends 
for the free instruction of adult colored persons, 
held fourth month, 7th 1836, the executive com- 
mittee made the following report: 


To the Association of Friends, for the free instruction 
of colored persons. 

The executive committee report, that the school 
for colored men was re-opened on the 5th of tenth 
month last, in the Willing’s alley school house, the 
use of which was again gratuitously afforded for the 
purpose. 

After the school had been in operation a short 
time, the lower room was found too small to accom- 
modate the scholars comfortably, and the upper one 
being granted for our. use, the school was divid- 
ed; but towards the close of the year the usual de- 
crease in the number of scholars in attendance waz 
so great that the schools were again united. 

The names of one hundred and thirty-eight schol- 
ars have been entered upon the list; the number in 
attendance has averaged about twenty-seven. 

The school was closed on the 26th of the Second 
month last. 

The progress of many of the pupils has been 
very great, particularly in spelling, writing, and 
arithmetic. 

- The following report from ‘the Association of 
Friends for the free instruction of colored women,’ 
gives an account of ¢hetr offorts during the past 
ear. 
§ The Association reports:— 
‘ Their school in Green’s court was opened on the 
30th of Ninth month, 1835, and those for whose 
benefit it was designed, evinced their desire to ob- 
tain useful knowledge by again flocking together. 
And one hundred and seventy-two were admitted in 
the course of the winter. 
“The Association, after consideration, concluded 
to open another school in the western part of the 
city. Accordingly a commodious room was obtain- 
ed, No. 276, Market street, and the school opened 
on the 10th of Eleventh month, where one hundred 
and one scholars were admitted, making in both 
schools two hundred and seventy-three. e aver- 
age number in attendance fifty-five; whose improve- 
ment sin spelling, reading writing, and arithme- 
tic, has been considerable, and their general con- 
duct satisfactory. 

‘We feel a particular pleasure in contemplating 

the pode, ry which we believe to accrue to this 


class of our fellow beings from the care thug bestowed 
upon them. We therefore take this opportunity of 
expressing our grateful sense of the liberality of the 
friends: of these institutions in enabling us to sup- 


? 


port them. 

From the foregoing, it aj pears that, by ourunited 
efforts, four hundred and eleven colored pe 
have partaken of the able offered by this as- 
sociation; for acquiring useful knowledge. 

The average attendance has been small in com- 
parison with the whole number; but we are encour- 
aged with the belief, that the smallness of the aver- 
age does not arise generally from a want of interest 
in their studies, on the part of the scholars, but from 
their inability to attend regularly; which is owing 
to their necessary engagements, many of which they 


‘|cannot leave more than one or two evenings in the 


week. This great though unavoidable irregularity 
is a very serious obstacle to their advancement in 
knowledge. ‘ 

Tn pean we cannot ‘but believe that the 
feeble efforts of this association, will be a permanent 
blessing to many who have partaken or its benefits. 





The (Phil.) Friend. 
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AN ADDRESS 


To the General Conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. 
(BY A MEMBER OF THAT BODY.} 


Faruers anp- BreTHREN— 

I have listened with deep attention to the discussion of 
the subjects of slavery and abolition which occupied nearly 
two days of your time last week. I had expected these 
subjects would come up for investigation at the present 
session of our General Conference. It is fit and right that 
these great matters should be examined—and that we 
should express a sentiment both ou slavery and abolition, 
atthe present time. These subjects are now fairly before 
the American people—and in them we are deeply involved, 
both as a church and as a nation. 

The great question now pending—is the justice or injus- 
tice of the claims of more than two millions of our Amer- 
ican citizens to the inalienable rights of freemen! A mat- 
ter of such vast moment should not be looked upon with 
indifference. Itis no time to make a compromise between 
truth and error? The sentiment which our General Con- 
ference expresses, and sends out to the world at its present 
session, will either retard er hasten the deliverance of 
the slaves. Great therefore is our responsibility! Any 
interference of this General Conference, or any of its mem- 
bers, with the political relations of master and slave? 
would be, both inexpedient and improper. But the subject 

of slavery involves GREAT MORAL PRINCIPLES, and with 


and murder,) than ‘was ever 
practiced either by Mohammedans or Pagans; in 
particular, by murders, of all kinds; by the blood 
of the innocent poured upon the ground like wa- 
ter. Now, it is your money that pays the mer- 
chant, and through him the captain and African 
butchers. You therefore are guilty, yea, princi- 
pally guilty, of all these frauds, robberies, and 
murders. You are the spring that puts all the 
rest in motion ; they would not stir a step without 
you; therefore, the blood of all these wretches 
who die before their time, whether in their 
country or elsewhere, lies upon your head. ‘The 
blood of thy brother” (for, whether thou wilt be- 
lieve it or no, such he is in the sight of Him that 
made him) ‘“‘cryeth against thee from the earth,” 
from the ship, and from the waters. O, whatever 
it costs, put a stop to its cry before it is too late: 
instantly, at any price, were it the half of your 
goods, deliver thyself from blood guiltiness! Thy 
hands, thy bed, thy furniture, thy house, thy lands, 
are at present stained with blood. Surely it is 
enough; accumulate no more guilt; spill no more 
the blood of the innocent! Do not hire another to 
shed blood; donot pay him for doing it! Whether | 
you are a Christian or no, show yourseif a man?— 
Be not more savage than a lion or a bear! 
Perhaps you will say, “J do not buy any ne- 
groes; I only use those left me by my father.” 


(of fraud, robbery, 


Had your father, have you, has any 
man living, a right to use another as a slave? It 
cannot be, even selting Revelation aside. It cannot 





these, as christian ministers, we have something to do. 
Slavery takes away the key of knowledge—withholds | 
the Holy Scriptures—crushes the intellect of God’sintelli- | 
gent Creatures—exposes to insult without protection, a! 
million of the females of this land—separates husbands | 
and wives, parents and children—places all the religious | 
privileges and domestic enjoyments of millions of our fel- 
low citizens beyond their control, or at the disposal of 
their masters--and often eompels to labors and hard- 
ships which are inhumanly wasting to health and life.— | 
And is this wHouty a political subject? Are there no| 
great moral principles involved in this system? Is there | 
nothing that ought to excite the sympathy, prayers, and 
exertions of Christians and christian ministers? Ought | 


We notto “remember those in bondsas bound with them?” | 
Is it nothing to christian ministers, that the Bible is with- 
held from one sixth part of our entire population in this 
country? And that there are hundreds of thousands of 
pagans in the midst of us? And must we connive at this | 
bloody aad cruel system because forsooth, it is a very deli- 
cate subject? Will it ever be less delicate? 

We censure, and very justly, the papists for withhold- 
ing the Scriptures from the common people, and yet we | 
withhold not only the Bible, but the knowledge of letters | 
from the slave population of this country! The iaws of | 
the slave holding states, in general, prohibit the teaching | 
a slave to read or write, under heavy penalties. A second | 
offence of teaching a slave in some of the slave States, is 
punishable with death. We admit, that in despite of all 
Jaw, in some few instances, 





| 


slaves are taught to read, but | 
these spots are so few in number and so distant from each | 
other, as only to make the mental darkness the more visi- | 
ble. The great mass, I 
struction. The tree of knowledge to them is guarded by 

a flaming sword pointing every way. The master’s inte- | 
rest and security are both intimately connected with the 
ignorance of his slave! | 

However great the insult offered to the slave, however 
cruel the treatment he receives, he has no redress—he 
may not be a witness against a white man in any case! | 
There is no eye to see his sufferings, but that eye which | 
penetrates all hearts. The slave has no adequate protec- 
tion for his person or friends. Every hour the parent is 
liable to be separated from the child, and the husband 
from the wife to meet no more on this side the grave! We 
admit that in buying and selling slaves, there is, in some 
instances, a disposition manifested to avoid separating fam- 
ilies, and yet the most heartrending separations often take 
place! But this isa political thing; ministers of the Gos- 
pel have nothing to do withit. Indeed! Tell it not in 
heathen countries! 

Permit me dear brethren, to call your attention to some 
of the principal arguments, on both sides, which were 
brought forward in the late discussion of slavery and abo- 
lition. This appears tome the more necessary, inasmuch as 
the arguments of brother Scott were scarcely noticed by the 
speakers on the other side—and inasmuch also as he was 
not permitted to speak but once on the question, and of 
course could not reply to their arguments. And as the 
arguments of the speakers who followed brother Scott 
‘were not replied to by any one, it may be profitable to us 
to make a short reply; and to take a summary view of the 
whole discussion. About eleven hours were consumed in 
the discussion—two of which were occupied by brother 
Scott, and about one by other brethren on the same side; 
leaving eight to our slaveholding and anti-abolitionist 
brethren! 

When brother,S. commenced his speech, he stated, that 
he felt it his duty to let the conference know what modern 
abolitionism was, before it should be condemned by the 
passage of a resolution which was then pending. He then 
assumed the position, that the principles of slavery,—the 
principle which justifies holding and treating the human 
species as property, is moraily wrong,—or in other words, 
that itis sim. The principle, he contended, aside from 
all circumstances, is evil, onLY EVIL, and that CONTIN- 
UALLY! He said no hands could sanctify it—no eir- 
‘cumstances could change it from bad to good. It wasa 
reprobate—too bad to be converted—not subject to the law 
of God, neither indeed, could be. He admitted that cir- 
«cumstances might palliate, and circumstances might aggra- 
vate, i? no circumstances could justify the prineiple. If 
any nces could justify the right of property io 
human beings—then we had only to change some of the 
circumstances with which slavery is connected and it be- 
comes universally right—so that in this case, the sin would 
be in thé¥Gircumstances. The abstract question was 
argued at considerable length. It was insisted that slavery 
was morally right, or moraily wrong, or that it had no moral 
character. The first and last of these suppositions, he 
considered absurd; and contended, that “He who has 
made of one blood all nations of men to dwell on the 
earth,” must look with disapprobation upon such a system 
of complicated wrongs as American slavery. 

The speaker then attempted to show, that such views of 
‘slavery among dists, and Methodist ministers, are 
ot “modern,” by extracts from Wesley, Clarke, our fa- 

‘@ountry—and our brethren on the other side 
quotations show, that clear, 
ns of slavery, are not peculiar 
















ge whether our fathers believed slaverf to be asin 
and the sights of humanity. P 


this equally concerns. every gentleman 


Al ~ plantations ; 
slaveholders, ioe d ; 
ezactly On with men 

“ or m 
dt sconenratd t know how day 
oa Sonne; you are deeply 





‘none serve you but by his own act and deed, by 
his own voluntary choice. 
all chains, all compulsion! 


others should do unto us; and they pass their bis- 
may say, the great whole of the | APPROBATION upon all our friends who keep slaves, 
slave population are entirely destitute of all means of in-|@"@ they advise their freedom.” 


Read the following, and] § os : 


be, that either war, or contract, can give any man 
such a property in another as he has in his sheep 
and oxen. Much less is it possible that any child 


ty, executing the said instrument of manumission, 
judge it proper, he may fix the times of manumis- 


sion of the female siaves before mentioned, atian 
earlier age than that which is prescribed above. 
5. The preachers and other members of our so- 
ciety, are requested to consider the subject of ne- 
gro slavery with deep attention; and that they 
impart to the General Conference, through the 
medium of the Yearly Conferences, or otherwise, 
any important thoughts upon the subject, that the 
Conference may have full light, in order to take 
further steps towards the eradicating this enor- 
mous evil from that part of the church of God to 
which they are connected. 

6. The Annual Conferences are directed to draw 
up addresses for the gradua] emancipation of the 
slaves, to the legislatures of those States, in which 
no general laws have been passed for that purpose, 
These addresses shall urge in the most respectful, 
but pointed manner, the necessity of a law for the 
gradual emancipation of the slaves; proper com- 
mittees shall be appointed, by the Annual Confer- 
ences, out of the most respectable of our friends, 
for the conducting of the business ; and the Presi- 
ding Elders, Elders, Deacons, and Travelling 
Preachers, shall procure as many proper signa- 
tures as possible to the addresses, and give all the 
assistance in their power, in every respect to aid 
the committees, and to further this blessed under- 


So far it is well ; but is it enough to satisfy yourown| taking. LET THIS BE CONTINUED FROM YEAR TO 
| conscience? 


YEAR, TILL THE DESIRED END BE ACCOMPLISH- 
ED.” 

“If it was wrong to steal men from Africa to reduce 
them to a state of bondage; it is, for the same reason, to 


retain them in slavery. If you condemn the first thief, 





of man should ever be born a slave. Liberty is 
the right of every human creature; as soon as he | 
breathes the vita] air; and no human law can de-| 
prive him of that right which he derives from the 
law of nature. 

If, therefore, you have any regard to justice, (to | 
say nothing of mercy, nor the revealed law of| 
God,) render unto all their due. Give liberty to 


whom liberty is due, that is, to every child of| 
man, to every partaker of human nature. Let 


Away with all whips, | 
Be gentle toward all | 
men ; and see that you invariably do unio every 
one as you would he should do unto you.” 
J. Wesley. 
‘In heathen countries, slavery was in some sort 
excusable; but among Christians it is an enormity 
and a crime for which perdition has scarcely an 
adequate state of punishment.”—Dr. 4. Car ke. 


In extending the evil of slavery in this nation, 
the Methodist E. Church, has it is feared, for thir- 
ty-five or forty years past, exerted an unhappy in- 

uence. Fouryears before our church was organ- 
ized in thiscountry, that is in 1780, the Conference 
bore the following testimony against it:— 

‘The Conference acknowledges, that Slavery is 
contrary TO THE LAWS OF Gop, MAN AND NATURE, 
and hurtful to society; CONTRARY TO THE 
DICTATES OF CONSCIENCE AND PURE 
RELIGION; and doing what we would not that 


And from Lee’s Hist. of the Methodists, page 
101, we learn that the M. E. Church was organ- 
ized, with a number of express rules upon this| 
subject, which stipulated that slavery should not | 
be continued in the Church. One of them was as 
follows : 

‘Every member in our society shall legally ex- 
ecute and record an instrument [for the purpose 
of setting every slave in his possession free,] with- 
in the space of two years.” 

And another was as follows: 

‘Every person concerned who wil! not comply 
with these rules, shal] have liberty quietly to with- 
draw from our society within the twelve months 
following, the notice being given him as aforesaid : 
otherwise, the assistant shall exclude him from the 
sociely.”’ 

Ad again, another rule declared that, 

‘Those who bought or sold SLAVES, or gave 
them away, unless on purpose to free them, should 
be expelled immediately.” 

In the edition of our Discipline also, printed in 
1801, we find a number of rules upon the same 
subject, but which, as you are aware, together 
with the above, have long since been left out of 
the Disciplinary regulations of our church, and 
consequently many of our ministers and members 
are the owners of slaves; and for a number of 
years past, the number has been increasing in the 
christian church, and in the nation; nor do we ex- 
pect that this “great evil,”’ will ever be effectually 
checked in its progress, till christians and christian 
ministers cease to countenance it by their ExaM- 
PLE.— 

The present form of Discipline does not contain 
one fourth part of the article headed “Slavery,” 
which we find in the Discipline of 1801. We 
suppose the greatest part of that article was left 
out of the Discipline at the General Conference of 
1804 or 1808, as it is not in the copy which we 
have seen published sometime in the year 1808. 


OF SLAVERY. 


“Quest. What regulations shall be made for the 
extirpation of the crying evil of African slavery? 

Ans. 1. We declare that we are more than ever 
convinced of the great evil of African slavery, 
which still existe in these United States, and do 
most earnestly recommend to the Yearly Confer- 
ences, Quarterly Meetings, and to those who have 
the oversight of Districts and Circuits, to be ex- 
ceedingly cautious what persons they admit to of- 
ficial stations in our church; and in the case of 
future admission to official stations, to require such 
security of those who hold slaves, for the emanci- 
poten of them, immediately, or gradually, as the 

ws of the States respectively, and the circum- 
stances of the case will admit: and we do fully 
authorize all the Yearly Conferences to make what- 
ever regulations they judge proper, in the present 
case, respecting the admission of persons to official 
stations in our church. 

2..When any travelling preacher becomes an 
owner of a slave or slaves, by any means, he shall 
forfeit his ministerial character in our church, un- 
less he executes, if it be practicable, a legal eman- 
cipation of such slaves, conformably to the laws of 
the State in which he lives. 

* 8. No slaveholder shall be received into society, 
till the preacher who has tke oversight of the Cir- 
cuit, has spoken to him freely and faithfully upon 
the subject of slavery. 
| . A, Every member of the society, who sells a 
lave, shall immediately, after full proof, be'exclu- 
i and if any member of our 
slave, the ensuing Quarterly 
ne on the number of years, 
i ) purchased would work out 

CP or renase: - And the person so pur- 
ceo mammediately after such determina- 
by execute a legal instrument for the manumis- 
sion of such slave, at the expiration of the term 
determined by the Quarterly Meeting. And in 
default of his executing such instrument of manu- 
mission, or on his refusal to submit his case to the 
j ent of the Quarterly Meeting, such member 
shall be excluded the society. Provided also, that 
in the case of a female slave, it shall be inserted 
in| resaid instrument of manumission, that 

" ildren who shall be born during the years 


servitude, shall be free at the following 











hild at the age of, 





chil lat the of twen- 





and the first receiver of the stolen goods, how will you 
justify those who, knowing them to be stolen, continue to 
retainthem? I confess that I cannot see how the perpet- 
uation of an injury can cause it to cease to be an injury, 
or by what process an acknowledged wrong can be trans- 
muted into aright by continuing in it. My argument 
then is, if it was wrong to enslave the negroes, it is wrong 
to keep them in hopeless bondage; and it follows, that, 
after this country had renounced the African slave trade, 
it was bound by the very principles on which that wretch- 
ed traffic was repudiated, to have taken measures for the 
liberation of all who had thus been wickedly reduced to 
a state of captivity, at the earliest period at which their 
liberation could have been mide consistent With their own 
interests, and long before this time to have converted them 
into a free, industrious, and happy peasaotry.”? 
R. Warson. 


The Wesleyan Methodist Conference in 1830, Resolved, 
“ That as a body of Christian ministers, they feel them- 
selves called upon again to record their solemn judgment, 
that the holding of human beings in a state of slavery, ts 
in direct opposition to all the principles of natural rights 
and to the benign spirit of the religion of Christ.” 

%¢ That the conference fully concur in those strong mor- 
al views of the evil of slavery, which are taken by their 
fellow Christians of different denominations ;—and that 
they express their sympathy with an injured poition of 
their race, aud their abhorrence of all those principles on 
which it is attemp'ed to defend the subjection of human 
beings to hopeless and interminable slavery.” 


To the above, many similar quotations might be added. 
But enough have been adduced to show, that our fathers, 
as well as ourselves, believed slavery to be something beside 
a mere political thing ;—and enough also to show, that 
we have strangely and widely departed from the ancient 
landmarks of our church regulations upon this subject. 

Mr. 8. then alluded to the Scripture view of slavery, 
and expressed his sentiments upon that point in the lan- 
guage of the Synod of Kentucky, which isas follows: 


‘It is often pleaded that in the Old Testament, 
God himself expressly permitted his people to en- 
slave the Canaanites. True; for God may punish 
any of the children of sin as he sees fit—He hasa 
right to do so, and He alone has a right. He may 
commission either the winds, or the waves, or the 
pestilence, or their fellow men, to work his pur- 
pose of vengeance upon any people. But manhas 
no right to arrogale the prerogative of the Al- 
mighty—he has no right, uncommissioned by his 
Maker, either to enslave or destroy his fellow.— 
God commissioned Saul to exterminate the Amal- 
ekites—could we plead this as an excuse for the 
massacre of an Indian tribe? God expressly di- 
rected his prophet Samuel to hew Agag in pieces 
—could any of us allege this as a ground for cut- 
ting down every man whom he considered as an 
enemy of Zion’s King? How, then, can any man 
assert, that because God determined to punish the 
Canaanites, and used the Israelites as the execu- 
tioners of his decree, we are at liberty to obey the 
dictates of our own avarice, and hold our fellow 
men in bondage? Is not such a perversion of God’s 
Holy Word more shocking than Belshazzar’s dese- 
cration of the sacred vessels of the sanctuary, 
when he and his concubines drank wine out of them 
amid the drunken revelry of his impious feast. 

We are told, again. that the apostles gave to 
Christian masters and Christian servants directions 
for the regulation of their mutual conduct. True; 
and these directions will be valuable while the 
world lasts—-for so long, we doubt not, will the re- 
lation of master and servant exist. But how do 
such directions license holding of slaves? The 
terms which the apostles use in giving these pre- 
cepts, are the same terms which they would have 
used, had there been no slaves upon the earth.-— 
Many of the masters of that day were indeed slave- 
holders, and many of the servants were slaves— 
but should that circumstance have prevented the 
inspired ambassadors from teaching the duties 
which devolve on musters and servants, in every 
age, and under évery form of service? Ifso, then 
the fact that rulers at that time were generelly 
tyrants, and the people vassals, should have pre- 
vented them from laying down the duties of rulers 
and people. In the precepts of holy writ, neither 
political tyranny nor domestic slavery is counte- 
nanced. Nay, if masters complied with the apos- 
tolic injunction to them, and gave their servants 
as they were directed to do, “that which is just 
and equal,” there would be at once an end of all 
that is properly called slavery. : 

The divine right of kings to tyrannize over their 
subjects, and the unlawfulness of resistance to 
their authority on the part of the people, were 
formerly maintained by the very same kind o 
scriptural arguments, which are now adyaneed in 
support of slavery. The arguments drawn from 
the Bible in favor of despotism, are, indeed, much 
more plausible than those in favor of slavery. We 
despise the former—how then should we regard 
the latter? 

It has been sometimes said, that the ‘New Tes- 
lament does not condemn slaveholding in express 
terms And the practice has been advocated, be- 
cauee it has not.been thus denounced. If this-as- 
sertion were true, and if the Bible only virtually 
denounced it, it would be a sin. No man can 
righteously continue a practice which God disap- 
proves of, no matter in what form the disapproval 
is expressed. But the assertion is not true. Tue 
New TESTAMENT DOES CONDEMN SLAVEHCLDING, 
AS PRACTICED AMONG US, IN THE MOST EXPLICIT 
TERMS FURNISHED BY THE LANGUAGE IN WHICH 
THE INSPIRED PENMEN Wrote. If a physician, 
after a minute examination, should tell a patient, 
that his every limb and organ was diseased—If he 
should enumerate the various parts of his bodily 
system, the arms, the legs, the. the stomach, 
the bowels, &c., and should say of each one of 
these parts. distinctly that it was ungound; could 





the man depart and say, ‘after all I am not diseas- 





ed, for the physician bas not said in express terms 
that my body is unsound? Has he not received a 
more clear and express declaration of his entirely 
diseased condition, than if he had been told in 
merely general terms, that. his body was unsound? 
Thus has God condemned slavery. He has spe- 
cified the parts which compose it, and denounced 
them, one by one in the most ample and unequivocal 
form. In the English language we have the term 
servant, which we apply indiscriminately both to 
those held in voluntary subjection to another, and 
to those whose subjection is involuntary. We 
have also the term slave, which is applicable ex- 
clusively to those held in involuntary subjection. 
The Greek language had a word corresponding, 
exactly, in signification, with our word servant; 
but it had none that answered, precisely, to our 
termslave. How then was an apostle, writing in 
Greek, to condemn our slavery? Could it be done 
in the way which some seem to think it must be 
done, before they could be convinced of its sinful- 
nesst How can we expect to find in scripture the 
words ‘slavery is sinful,’ when the language in 
which it is written contained no term which ex- 
pressed the meaning of our word slavery! Would 
the advocates of slavery wish us to show that the 
apostles declare it to be unchristian to hold ser- 
vants (douloi)! This would have been denouncing, 
as criminal, praetices far different from slavehold- 
ing. But inspiration taught the holy penmen the 
only correct and efficacious method of conveying 
their condemnation of this unchristian system.— 
They pronounce of each one of those several things 
which constitute slavery that is sinful—thus clearly 
and forever denouncing the system, wherever it 
might appear, and whatever name it might assume. 
If a writer should take up each part of our federal 
constitution separately, and condemn it article by 
article, who would have the folly to assert that, 
after all he had not expressly condemmed the con- 
stitution? Who would say that this thorough and 
entire disapproval of every part of the instrument 
of confederation must pass for nothing, and is no 
proof of tne writers’ hostility to it because he has 
never said jn exactly so many words, ‘I disapprove 
of the constitution of the United States?? We 
see that he could condemn it most explicitly and 
thoroughly, without ever mentioning it by name. 


The above isan extract from a very able address of 
the Presbyterian Synod of a slave-holding state. The 
whole address is well worth a careful perusal—and it should 
put the ministers and Christians of the free states to the 
blush of shame! 

The speaker next proceeded to show, that if slavery be 
a sin, us he contended it was, it ought of course to be 
immediately abandoned. ‘The abolitionists meant by 
immediate emancipation, the tmmediale cessation of th® 
right assumed of property in man. Not turning tre slaves 
loose upon community, to roam at large without law—but 
the placing them under good and wholesome laws—they are 
not now known in Jaw except as goods and chattels—let 
them be emancipated into law. 

Immediate emancipation is not as some have supposed 
an amalgamation of the whites and blacks—there is too 
much of this -already--we would prevent it—but should 
we cease to lift up our voice against the most cruel oppres- 
sion through a fear, that should slavery be abolished, some 
white woman might at some distant period happen to mar- 
rya black man. no! no!! NO!!! 

Immediate emancipation does not necessarily imply 
the investment of the slaves with equal political privileges 
with the whites—though it is believed, that it would be 
difficult to show why the color of a man’s skin should de- 
prive him of his civil or political rights—yet this is 
another question, 

The slaves may be free in a good sense, though uot 
admitted immediately to equal political rights. In the 
state of Rhode Island, though a man be worth a hundred 
thousand dollars, yet if he does not possess real estate to 
the amount of one hundred and fifty dollars, he is not 
admitted to the polls—and yet we never supposed this a 
state of slavery. 

The abolitionists, said Mr. S. in common with most of 
their fellow citizens believe that our general government 
has the power to abolish slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia, and in the territories—and that if slavery be sin it is 
a sin for which every citizen of the United States is respon- 
sible! But Congress will not abolish slavery till the peo- 
ple call for it—and the people will not call for it, till they 
feel it to be wrong—and they will not feel it tu be wrong, 
till they investigate and examine it. 

Hence the propriety and necessity of discussion. 

All right to legislate upon the subject of slavery in the 
slave states belongs exclusively to the legislators of those 
states. ‘The general government has noauthotity to inter- 
fere with the political relations of master and slave in the 
slave states. ’ 

The abolitionists would not countenance any resort, by 
the slaves, to physical force to obtain their freedom on any 
account. ‘They have been accused of trying to get up 
insurrections among the slaves, but tt7s FALSE! We do 
indeed believe, that any citizen of the world has a right 
to oppose any sin, wherever it may exist—even though it 
be legalized by human laws. If therefore slavery be sin, 
it is not only our privilege, but our solemn duty to oppose 
it. 

We find it very convenient to apologize for the present 
race of slave-holders by saying slavery was imposed upon 
us when we were British colonies; but we are unwilling 
to receive any aid from England in getting rid of it. ‘*O 
yes! Itis a very delicate subject—and one with which 
foreigners must not intermeddle !”? 

Brother S. proceeded :— 

Slavery will never be abolished by peaceful measures 
till the subject shall have been freely and fully discussed-— 
and that discussion as a matter of course, must commence 
in the north. It cannot be discussed in the south ;—we 
must therefore discuss it in the north, or not at all. But 
there are no slaves inthe north! ‘True; but there are 
26,000 in the D. C. and in the territories. 

Mr. President, we think we can judge as correctly 
respecting the character of: slavery in the abstract, as 
slave-holders can. Nay; it is reasonable to suppose we 
should be less Jikely to err than they—-for we have no in- 
terest at stake. It is more difficult to judge correctly 
where interest is involved. It is not a very easy matter 
to see through a silver dollar! 

Neither the rum-seller, or the drunkard is the best qual- 
ified to judge of the sin of intemperance—nor are these 
the persons to commence a temperance reformation! | 

As ministers and Christians we ought to oppose this 
“crying evil.” In it, our church, and our ministers are 
deeply involved. The groanings of the prisoner call loudly 
for our prayers and our exertions... It is a happy circum- 
stance that the leaders in this discussion are generally 
ministers of the gospel-—who in point of politics, have 
nothing to hope or fear. And while we disclaim all inten- 
tion to interfere with the political relations of mas‘er and 
slave in the slave states, we will not cease to preach 
against this great evil because the laws of the slave hold- 
ing states sanction it,—nor because the power of moral 
suasion may become so strong as.to lead the people of 
the notth to elect such representatives to Congress 4s will 
vote for the abolition of slavery in the D. C. and in the 
territories. We mean to lift up our voice like a trumpet 
—and show the inhabitants of this land their sins! 

We know it is an “ exciting subject””—but we have yet 
to learn, that a good cause should be abandoned because it 
produces excitement. 

Moses and Aaron produced excitement in the court of 











—— = 
of the Israelites—when our fathers asserted their liber ties 
and threw off the British yoke, it produced great exvite? 
ment, : J 

The Reformation under Luther, was a very exciting 
ubject. When the seeds of Methodism were first sown, 
both in Europe and America, the whole community were 
excited. The temperance discussion has produced great 
excitement in various parts of our country—and every re. 
vival of religion excites and irritates the community, more 
or less. We have never dreamed that so great a change 
could take place in our country as the abolition of slavery 
without great excitement. When the “craft? of men js 
in danger, they will be excited. 

“*Butif the North do not give up this discussion the Union 
will be divided.»? Who will divide it? The North wit! 
not do this—and what have the South to gain by it? If the 
South divide the Union, they loose at that moment all 
northern support in case of insurrection—their safety now 
consists in their union with the North. Let the South di- 
vide the Union and make a war upon the North—they 
must support it either with white or colored soldiers, J¢ 
they march their white men against the North who will 
take care of their women and children left in the hands of 
the slaves at home? If they azm their elaves and march 
them out to fight the abolitionists, who will guarantee their 
master’s cause ? If the Union is divided, will the line 
of division be impassible! Will not the servant be free 
from his master the moment he steps across the line? Can 
the division of the Union keep anti-slavery publications out 
of the South? And the moment the Union is divided will 
not the entire North, both church and state, be abolition. 
ists toa man? Is it not the union of the states, and of the 
church, which, keeps up a spirit of slavery in the North— 
and will the Sowth sever that cord which binds to them 
their northern apologists? No, sir, never; unless they 
wish to hasten emancipation. They may threaten, as 
they have ever been in the habit of doing, but that will be 
all. They can never be so blind to their own interests as 
to divide the Union for the sake of destroying abolitionists? 
This word only adds new fury to the “unhallowed flame,” 
as the brother from Baltimore calls it. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, ifabolitionism is constitutional, what pretext is there 
to be for a division of the Union? 1 take the ground, sir, 
that we are protected by the Constitution of the United 
States. Let us look at this subject for a moment. And 
1, The Constitution recognizes the existence of slavery. 
2. I permits continuance. 3, It secures servants to their 
masters wherever they are found, if demanded... But 4, 
It does not enjoin slavery asa duty, 5. It does notprohabit 
emancipation. And lastly, It guarantees the freedom »! 
speech, and of the press, and the right of petition. Will 
the South divide the Union because we in the North are 
pursuing a constitutional course ? 

But it is said that this abclition discussion is not con- 
ducive to the peace of thechurch. Suppose this were ad- 
mitted ; are there no interests to be consulted beside the peace 
ofthe church? It may not, perhaps, be always best, that 
the church be at peace. ‘There may be “ease in Zion,” 
connected with a “wedge of gold and a Babylonish gar- 
ment.”? The Methodist Episcopal Church has an unholy al- 
liance with slavery—she ought not, therefore, to give her- 
self any peace till she cleanses the skirts of her garment 
from ‘blood guiltiness”! Shall the dearest interests of 
undying millions be sacrificed upon the altar of the peace 
of the church? But the church will be divided. And 
what will divide it? The church is built upon a rock— 
and the gates of hell shall nct prevail against it. If there- 
fore, abolition is from beneath, the charch is safe—for the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it. 





And if abolition 
is from above, (of which I have no more doubt than of the 
truths of Christianity,) it will never harm the Church. 
All future consequencences to the Union and the Church, 
are, at best, imaginary. They may be realized, and 
they may not. Shall we then suffer imaginary consequenc- 
es to determine our duty,when we havea more unerring rule? 
Had we always acted on this principle, where would the 
temperance reformation and many other important enter: 
prises alwayshave been? Imaginary consequencesare a 
new standard of duty for a body of Christian ministers in 
and very unbecoming the nineteenth century! 

I come now, Mr. President, to notice a few things which 
were stated on the floor of this conference y day, and 
then Ihave done. Anaged and vererable brother from 
Baitimore, called the avolition excitement an “unhallowed 
flame??——and this expression he bas several times repeated 
on this floor. Now, sir, this same unhallowed flame has 
burnt off the chains from 600,009 goods and chattles in the 
West India islands, and elevated them to the rank of hu- 
man beings! Abolitionism is one in all parts of the 
world, We are not trying an experiment—we are walk- 
ing in a beaten track. Our principles have been fully 
tested and we have no fears as to the final results. The 
day of our national jubilee may linger, but it will come at 
last—and tt cannot tarry long! Had it not been for the 
abolitionists, the 600,000 colored freemen in the West In- 
dia islands, had still been goods-and chattles! And do 
you ask what the abolitionists have done? Let the 600,- 
600 goods and chattles metamorphosed into peacable, in- 
dustrious and happy freemen answer the question! Let 
a ship-load of fifty-nine tons of Bibles testify to the good 
effects of emancipation! Through the influence of this 
“unhallowed flame” some scores of slaves have been set 
at liberty in this country. A geotleman in this city has 
emancipated his slaves, through the influence of abolition 
doctrines, The fires of abolition are now burning deep and 
wide—-the leaven of liberty is now working through the 
whole lump—and the axe is laid at the root of the tree-- 
the whole country is awake, and the day of our redemp- 
tion isathand! 

The impropriety of attempting to brave public opivion 
has been suggested on this floor. But, sir, if public opinion 
is wrong it ought to be braved? Shall truth and righteous. 
ness succumb to public opinion without stopping to inquire 
whether that public opinion is right or wrong? If public 
opinion is wrong, letit be set right—and in order to this 
let it be braved by a firm adherence to right principles! 
However few in number the advocates of trath may bey 
let them not swerve the breath of a hair from right priv- 
ciples! Let there be no compromise between truth and 
error. 

Public opinion was against Daniel, when he was com- 
manded not to pray for thirty days, but he braved it—and 
in defiance of the king’s decree, contifiued to pray with his 
windows open towards Jerusalem. “Public opinion was 
against the three Hebrews, when they refused to worship 
the “golden image,” and to obey laws which infringed up- 
on the rights of conscience. They braved public opinion, 
and stood it out against the stern decree of the king! Did 
they do right? The apostles braved public opinion in every 
place where they planted the standard of the cross. Mar- 
tin Luther and his followers did the same at the risk of 
their lives! John Wesley and’ his coadjutors in England, 
braved public opinion. When Mr. Wesley was expelled 
fiom the churches, he preached in grave-yards, public mar- 
kets, and open fields! And though public opinion com- 
manded Mr. Wesley to desist through the medium 
mobs—~still he stood it out! Shame on his compromising 
Sons! The Methodists in all parts of the United States 
have braved, and finally toa considerable extent, cha 
public opinion, Every man’s hand has been against us 
and yet we have stood firm. But now comes up the new 
doctrine of compromise!! Let it be banished from the 
breast of every: patriot, philanthropist. and: Christian--~ 
The advocasés of tenperance, have braved and changed 
public opinion. The same may be said of Wilberfovs* 
and’ the English abolitionists. And with. all these exal- 











Pharaoh-when they contended for the rights and liberties) 
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